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* There's Something Ne on the’ Rails... 


GREEN and GOLD BOX CARS 
on the M. & St. L. 


Green Cars with Gold Markings! 


For more than a Century, since freight first rolled on a Railroad 
in a “closed car,” roofed and walled to protect the shipment, 
Box Cars have been Red. “Box Car Red” is a tradition, like “the 
little red schoolhouse.” 

Today, some 750,000 Box Cars are at work on American Rail- 
ways. Practically all of them are Red True, there are about 
130,000 “reefers,” mostly yellow or orange, the “closed cars” 
that are refrigerated to safeguard perishable freight. 

But Box Cars have been Red until just now, when Something 
New appeared on 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 


700 Shining New Cars, each a rich dark green with bright golden 
markings, have been added to the fleet of M. & St. L. Box Cars 
already in service. Each is of 50 tons capacity, all-steel and mod- 
ern in design and construction, like other equipment on the 
Diesel-Powered M. & St. L. 

Splashes of Green and Gold in freight trains—something new 


to tell the world about Fast M. & St. L. Freight Service in the 
Great Midwest. 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zadmay 
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to cut your accounting costs ' 


Surprising, isn’t it, that a machine can do a com- 
plete accounting job from such a simple keyboard 
as this? Makes it easy to change over from your 
present manual or machine method and imme- 
diately start saving on clerical expense. 

No special training required ... no premium 
salaries to pay. Any competent typist can start 
producing — by touch method and at high speed 
— within the first half hour. And another big 
economy is that this same Remington Rand 
machine can do all your accounting — payables, 
receivables, general ledgers, payroll, cost distri- 
bution, sales analysis and other jobs —switching 
readily from one application to another as your 
work schedules require. 


If reluctance to interrupt present routines has 


Free folder (AB-423) shows you how to get the 
most per accounting machine dollar. Phone us 
locally or write to Management Controls Library, 
Room 1146, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Memingtorn. Frand. 


June 15, 1952 


kept you from making the change to faster, more 
economical machine accounting, there’s no need 
to wait any longer. Here at last is a machine that 
will do your work—your way—from the very first 
day. Ask for demonstration at the nearest Rem- 
ington Rand Business Equipment Center. 


100% Electric — a flick of the finger 
for any printing action or carriage 
movement. 
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When flood waters threaten to pollute the public 
water supply, “king-size’”’ quantities of chlorine 
are fed into the mains to prevent an outbreak 
of typhoid fever or other water-borne diseases. 


Come here’s how “Your Unseen Friend” 


helps fight off the danger of typhoid 


> head 
HEN ariver’s on arampage... 


<« When atown’s all but drowned 
~ ead by swirling tides of dirty, silt- 

“=” laden, polluted water... that’s 
when people are acutely aware of the 
danger of typhoid. Of the dramatic 
efficiency of their anti-typhoid 
“ground forces”—the sanitary engi- 
neers and “Your Unseen Friend!” 


Come the floods, then portable 
chlorinating units are flown or 
trucked into the stricken area... to 
reinforce the chlorinating apparatus 
already there. 


“King-size” quantities of chlorine 
are fed into the mains. And no 
matter how badly the town’s drink- 
ing water is polluted, it’s soon safe 
and drinkable. 


As well as being death on the “Red 
Death” (typhoid), chlorine is also 
bad medicine for most metals. 


That’s why vital parts of certain 
control valves in chlorinating equip- 
ment and in the gas cylinders are 
made of Monel, a Nickel alloy. 


Monel’s corrosion resistance keeps 
these valves from failing when 
needed most. Its strength and tough- 
ness prevents damage when valves 
are opened and closed. This Nickel 
alloy protects them from excessive 
wear and scoring. 


For all of Nickel’s importance in 
this and other applications, you 
seldom see it. It’s a giving metal—a 
metal usually intermixed with others 
to give strength, give toughness, and 
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give other special properties. 


That is why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


For the inquiring mind: Where does 
Nickel come from — who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How 
?s it possible to raise tons of ore 
thousands of feet and produce Nickel 
for your ever-expanding world of 
wonders? 


This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, is 
in your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” Write, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 742a, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


© 1962, T.1.N. Co. 


sits, Nickel. . - Your Unseen Friend 


Forbes 
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Conscionable 

One oF the favorite adjectives of the 
thoughtful, white-haired gentleman 
pictured above, left, is “unconscion- 
able.” This is entirely logical, since 
Bertie Charles Forbes has become 
known as the “conscience of busi- 
ness.” And the citation being pre- 
sented to him by Colby Chester on 
behalf of the Freedoms Founda- 
tion is a recognition of that consci- 
ence, as expresed in the “Fact and 
Comment” pages of this magazine. 

Awarded to publisher Forbes last 
month on his 72nd birthday, the 
Foundation’s Honor Medal applied 
specifically to editorials he wrote 
during 1951. During that year the 
word “unconscionable” was most of- 
ten directed against the anti-capital- 
ist policies of the Fair Deal. But 
even in the first year of Forbes 
Magazine, 1917, the word was being 
applied, without benefit of varnish, 
to industrialists themselves. One of 
the first issues carried Forbes’ truest 
long-range prediction: “If business- 
men don’t treat their workers fairly, 
they will unionize and force them 
to do so by political pressure.” 

In 1951, 34 years later, the con- 
science was still active. In his first 
editorial of the year, “Managements 
Doing Somewhat Better,” B. C. 
Forbes pointed out that “a tragically 
large number of companies still have 
inexcusable chinks in their manager- 
ial armor . . . executives cannot, 
with impunity, ignore their account- 
ability to the American people.” The 
same month he disagreed diametri- 
cally with Herbert Hoover's isola- 
tionist plea: “The United States is 
no longer sufficient unto itself... . 
no other nation could begin to cope 
with Communistic domination of the 


SIDE LINES—— 


world.” As a financial editor, he 
warned in February: “Don’t be 
stampeded into buying stocks unless 
you have money in the bank for 
emergencies.” As a businessman, he 
analyzed the Long Island Railroad’s 
bankruptcy: “How did it get so far 
off its feet? Because . . . it did not 
get a single rate increase from 1918 
until 1947! Free enterprise is out 
because they couldn’t keep going 
under conditions that even politi- 
cians are now anxious to remedy.” 
In March, citizen Forbes asked: “To 
whom does the U. S. Government 
turn when confronted by a major 
crisis? . . . to heads of corporations.” 

From his British-educated mind 
came later strictures against British 
shipments of iron and steel to the 
enemy, Red China; against head- 
long commitments to Point Four 
until Point One—defense—should be 
satisfied; against financial leaders, 
“successes,” who let moneymaking 
dominate their lives. But among the 
criticisms there were commenda- 
tions. When his editors polled 11,- 
000 business people to discover the 
12 outstanding industrialists, he pol- 
ished off citations himself, read them 
at a televised luncheon in New York. 
There was even a charitable word 
for the anti-capitalist: “. . . amidst 
these intense pressures, we should 
make allowance for Papa Truman.” 

At 72, in an era when “personal 
journalism” has become the excep- 
tion to the rule, publisher Forbes 
never misses an issue. Some of his 
copy is reminiscent of the days of 
Rockefeller and Carnegie; some is 
frankly and fearlessly old-fashioned. 
But all of it, as the Freedoms Foun- 
dation acknowledged last month, is 
eminently “conscionable.” 























TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Looks like a Republican victory in No- 
vember. 


Seems more likely to be Eisenhower 
than Taft. 


Expect Harriman’s Presidential stock to 
rise substantially. 


Prediction: Truman's “whistle stops” 
will attract smaller crowds this time. 


Americans don’t enthuse over has- 


beens. 
Business slowing-down is slowing-up. 


Total 1952 activity should be above 
average. 


But many profits will shrink sharply. 
Retailers’ net is receding. 


Congressional appropriations look ap- 
propriate. 


If need be, some vast unspent sums 
could be spent. 


Russia is acting suspiciously, disquiet- 
ingly. 


but will the aged—and probably ailing 
—Stalin elect to end his days amid uni- 


versal war? 
Foreign travel is breaking records. 


The British Coronation may bring a 
new peak next year. 


Queen Elizabeth is assiduously pushing 
her ambitious husband to the front. 


Home-building is slowly but surely catch- 
ing up. 


At least some more inflation threatens. 


It shouldn’t run wild. 


Primaries this year are not of secondary 
significance, importance. 


Good crops, overall, are promised. Very 
important. 


Potato scarcity has brought scandalous 
misbehavior. 


Will all business ever learn to eschew 
shameful rapacity? 


Acute scarcities are diminishing. Sur- 
pluses will multiply before 1952 ends. 


—B.C.F. 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





In PirrspurcH last week, Pittsburgh 
Steel Company’s tart-tongued President 
Avery C. Adams confessed he “had 
just joined a new association—BAIK, 
for Brother, Am I Konfused. Even 
when steel won the Supreme Court’s 
decision, Adams made no move to 
cancel his BAIK membership. Every- 
one knew from the beginning, the rul- 
ing meant that whoever won, steel and 
the economy lost. To see to the loss was 
CIO panjandrum Philip Murray, who 
marshalled his pickets minutes after 
the court spoke. If, as Allegheny-Lud- 
lum’s Hiland G. Batcheller hinted the 
week before, the country was headed 
“down the road to Hades,” Murray 
was set to lead the parade. 

But the economic machinery, on 
which Murray’s strike acted like a well- 
pitched monkey wrench, was already 
an unfathomable morass. Only govern- 
ment experts were clever enough to 
understand it. 

Others, New York’s Guaranty Trust 
Company analysts among them, figured 
“the time has come to re-establish free 
markets.” It was “clearly the intent of 
Congress,” wrote the bank’s spokes- 
man, “that wage stabilization and price 
stabilization should go hand in hand.” 
Yet, he goes on, “the Administration 
has consistently sought to apply one 
formula to wages and another to prices, 
squeezing the higher wage cost out of 
profit. If the purpose had been to scuttle 
the whole program of direct controls 
a better method could hardly have been 
devised.” 

If the steel fiasco had clipped one 
wing of controls by all but killing the 
Wage Stabilization Board, flying with 
one wing appealed more to OPS boss 
Ellis Arnall than not flying at all. In 
Washington, he urged Congress to ex- 
tend price curbs, screamed: “the food 
retailers want higher ceilings, the milk 
people want higher ceilings, the meat 
people, the machinery people, the pe- 
troleum people, the steel people, the 
cement manufacturers, and many others 
want higher ceilings.” 


_Telentless 


Arnall continued to dole out 1% 
higher mark-ups to grocers. The next 
day’s news made Arnall sound like a 
“mythomaniac,” Pittsburgh’s Adams 
word for bureaucrats “who are always 
in good voice,” but wander from the 
facts. The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale 
food price index dropped from $6.48 
to $6.45, totaled a 10% tumble from 
the year before. 

“It hit me like a bombshell as I was 
falling off to sleep that night,” reported 
a cannery man. The boost “completely 
ignored the fact that selling prices on 
most items involved. were already be 
low ceiling.” 

“It’s ridiculous,” growled another, 
“80% of the canned fruits and vege 
tables are selling below ceiling an¢ 
aren't likely to go up.” 

In other fields, prices tobogganed 
down. Spring Mills, Inc., found even 
advertising wouldn't sell 
Springmaid Sheets, slashed discounts 
another 15% to bring prices in line with 
Pepperell’s, Pacific Mills’, Pequot’s and 
J. P. Stevens’. To meet competition, 
General Motors trimmed Frigidaire 
tags by $45, clipped ranges, washers 
and other appliances from $7 to $20. 
Layoffs due to “a slowdown in de- 
mand” were posted by Fort Wayne's 
Horton Manufacturing. More striking 
price cut news came from $1.3 billion 
Sears, Roebuck & Company in Chicago. 
Newly issued midsummer catalogs for 
the mammoth mail order house fea- 
tured average slashes of 8%. Highlights: 
men’s clothing was down 13%, house- 
wares 13%, furniture 9%, shoes 8%, 
jewelry 15%. 

Since no great buying spree followed 
the Federal Reserve Board’s recent 
suspension of consumer credit controls, 
Chairman William Martin toyed with 
the thought of going further last month. 
He told the House Banking Committee 
the Board was “actively considering” 
lower borrowing curbs on new houses. J 
It was difficult to believe that Martin, 
who thumped for restrictions when in- 
flation threatened, would suggest their 
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Food for thought (for industrial executives)... 


OR industrialists concerned about manpower 
these days, here is some “food for thought”. .. 


Manpower is readily available in the modern 
Southland. It is good manpower — competent and 
capable, eager and able to learn new skills, conditioned 
by temperament, training and tradition to deliver an 
“honest day’s work.” 





The availability of willing workers in a region so 
generously endowed with so many other benefits and 


? advantages is playing a vital part in the dynamic 
or Ro industrial development now taking place in the South. 


a 
oer Tap ‘seh Ahead Leck South!” 


SOUTHERN hen 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Southern Serves the South 
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® “Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief” 
-..corner store or one-man shop ...can 
now have the convenience, efficiency, 
and savings of metered mail, witha DM. 


® The DM, desk model postage meter, 
prints postage as you need it directly on 
the envelope, for any kind of mail. 
Prints a dated postmark, and a small 
advertisement if you want one. Even 
handles parcel post. And has a moistener 
for sealing envelope flaps. 


® The DM does away with adhesive 
stamps, the stamp box, running out of 
wanted stamp denominations, and 
unsanitary stamp sticking. Can be set 
for as much postage as you want to buy, 
protects your postage from loss, damage, 
theft . .. and keeps its own accounts 
automatically. Anybody can learn to use 
the DM in a few minutes. 


@ There’s a postage meter for every 
business, large or small. Ask the nearest 
PB office ... or send the coupon. 


— PITNEY-BOWES 


© Postage 
~ Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in the 





1717 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free booklet on the DM. 
Name 
Firm 
Addre: 




















STEELMAN BATCHELLER: 


removal if upward pressures were still 
present. 

OPS’ Arnall couldn’t see it, but most 
businessmen would agree with New 
York economist Martin R. Gainsbrugh. 
Opined he: “the continuance of price 
control in a period in which the price 
level is moving horizontally, if not 
downward, in very important sectors 
of American industry works adversely 
toward the price and product adjust- 
ment needed to bring consumers back 
into the market.” 

When steelworkers walked out, In- 
land’s Clarence Randall observed, 
“there will be heavy hearts tonight in 
the families of half a million steel 
workers.” But among steel buyers, few 
wept; fewer dashed to buy up the 
metal. Despite President Truman’s con- 
tention that a strike would do the 
economy “irreparable harm,” Iron Age, 
industry sounding board, figured con- 
sumer inventories at 30 to 60 days 
supply, auto makers’ at 30 to 45 days. 
Texas manufacturer J. Kirby Mc- 
Donough reported, “steel has been easy 
with us since the first of the year. 
Were pretty well fortified.” All but a 
handful of users agreed with him. 

Shutdown coincided with Adams’ 
prediction that “sheets, strip, tin plate, 
wire products, and perhaps light struc- 
tural shapes may be easier during the 
balance of the year.” While the indus- 
try had run full-blast (over 100% of 
rated capacity) during all of 1952 ex- 
cept for a few days during the false- 
start strike, management had already 
started to worry about coming slack 
demand. Armco met some buyers who 
refused poorer grade sheets they ac- 
cepted last year. On National Produc- 
tion Authority desktops waiting to be 
executed were decontrol orders already 
drawn up and signed by NPA head 
Henry Fowler. Slated for July 1, the 
edicts aimed to ease construction curbs, 
loosen distribution of steel and alumi- 
num. If steelworkers stay out of the 
mills very long, the plans must be 
scrapped. 


POTATO SPOTTERS: 
down the road to Hades? 











Unless the forecast is “upset by tw 
many bureaucratic changes in 
ground rules,” steel maker Adams pr 
dicts a 30-day strike would bring bat 
steel shortages, wipe out producti 
advances for the rest of the year. Wha 
will happen to the rest of the economy 
With the potato famine fresh in mini 
as an example of what inept interfer 
ence with laws of supply and demané 
can do to a basic commodity, business 
men shudder to imagine. 

As ceiling-priced spuds vanished 
from the market, stores rationed dimin- 
ishing supplies at five pounds to a cus 
tomer. Starch-starved housewives in 
New York were urged to cut purchases, 
whip the black market. Scores of whole- 
salers faced OPS prosecution for over: 
charges up to 100% on potatoes pegged 
at $5.50 a hundredweight, and agents 
probed fly-by-night dealers trying to 
get rich quick on the short supply. 
Restaurateurs pushed potatoless menus. 
Newspaper headlines hooted at the 
hoarders. 

Hardest hit by sky-rocketing spuds 
were outfits like Cleveland’s Num Num 
Foods and Dan Dee Pretzel & Potato 
Chip Company. Num Num laid off 150 
chip makers until “we have assurance 
that potatoes will be available in reason- 
able quantity at reasonable prices.” 

“Black market prices are so high,” 
complained another embittered chipper, 
“we would lose almost $1,000 a week 
if we paid $8.20 a hundred pounds for 
potatoes and sold our chips at con- 
trolled prices.” 

Could a potato plague hit steel? Or, 
as one worker hoped, will union-man- 
agement finally “get down to some real 
collective bargaining?” Pittsburgh dog- 
owner Robert Grimm figures times like 
these are grim enough for anything to 
happen. Trying to track an escaped 
convict from Beaver, Pa., Duke, 
Grimm’s bloodhound, got lost himself. 
Police picked up the jailbird in a few 
hours. Two weeks later, after a frantic 
search, the posse poked into a nearby 
cave, found Duke. 
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“We are saving*100,000 a year... 
using Nationals that cost *60,000!” 


-WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION, 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
“World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION OF 
MILWAUKEE manufactured 36.4% of all car- 
buretor-type internal combustion engines 
produced in 1950 within this company’s horse- 
power range, except automotive and aircraft. 
(Based on U. S. Bureau of Census statistics as 
reported by 41 engine manufacturers.) 


Payroll-Accounting Machine, repaid 
its cost in less than 8 months. 


“The outside accounting firm we retain 
informs us that our National Accounting 
Machines, which cost $60,000, are saving 
us over $100,000 a year 


“The savings exceed the predictions of 
these nationally-known auditors and those 
of the National representatives. All of 
our accounting department heads confirm 
these savings, and report stepped-up ef- 
ficiency. 

“Our NCR machines handle our Pay- 
roll, Labor Distribution, Quarterly Social 
Security Reports, Production & Material 
Control, General Accounting (Receiva- 
bles, Payables, Aged Account Analysis, 
etc.) and Order. Board Analysis of un- 
filled orders by Customers, Types of 
Motors, and by Schedule Dates of Ship- 
ments. 


“Three days after installation, our own 
operators had learned the machines, and 
the system was functioning smoothly. 
Obviously, we are well pleased.” 


A ho area 


President, Wisconsin Motor Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Air-Cooled Engines”’ 


National Class 31 repaid its 
cost in less than a year, continues 
a handsome annual return in savings. 


This saving is another example of profita- 
ble capital investments cited in this series 
of recent advertisements, showing how 
National Systems reduced accounting costs 
for such companies as Southern Railway, 
American Airlines, The Upjohn Company, 
Merchants National Bank of Indianapolis, 
and others. (A brochure of these advertise- 
ments will be sent you on request.) 


Such savings are due to a combination 
of time-and-effort-saving features found 
only on National Accounting Machines. 
On some jobs, they do as much as 2/3 of 
the work automatically. 


Let our local National representative 
. . . @ trained systems analyst .. . show 
what you can save with a National System 
designed to fit your needs. 











“Ask Research!” 


Here at Merrill Lynch, we do it all 
the time. 


Whenever we need current facts 
about a company’s sales, earnings, 
dividends, or outlook . . . 


Whenever we want a complete ap- 
praisal of an investor’s portfolio... 


Whenever we have to know just 
how major news developments might 
affect certain securities . . . particular 
industries . . . or business in general. 


Not that our Research Department 
is always right—it isn’t. Or knows 
all the answers—it doesn’t. 


Nobody can possibly keep tabs on 
thousands of different companies and 
their securities. 


Not even a department more than 
100 strong . . . Not even a department 
that answers tens of thousands of 
questions a year regarding invest- 
ments. 


But we don’t know anybody who 
does a better job of helping investors 
get the information they need. 


So... if you aren’t sure that each 
stock you own is the best you can buy 
in the light of your own investment 
objective... ° 


Or if you’d like someone to plan a 
sound investment program suited to 
any specific sum and your situation— 
just “Ask Research!” 


Whether you’re a customer or not, 
they’ll do all they can to help—and 
there’s no charge, no obligation. 
Simply address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Investment I nquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 100 Cities 











WALL STREET 





IN BOND MARKET circles, when it comes 
to weighing those ponderous issues of 
Treasury versus the “Fed,” debonair 
Aubrey G. Lanston delights in finding 
himself a minority of one. 

Positive and opinionated, this ex- 
Annapolis man who now heads one of 
the Street’s youngest bond houses—the 
firm Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., Inc., 
dates back to only 1949—is both 
heralded and debated. 

For one thing he views the Trea- 
surys new 2%% nonmarketable issues 
rather glumly. How much cold cash 
does he think will resolve from the 
flotation? “Simply peanuts,” he says, 
“in terms of the Treasury’s needs.” 

What Mr. Lanston is concerned 
about is the methods the Treasury will 
employ to get the approximately $10 to 
$12 billion that may be called for by 
the year end. Conceding the possibility 
that the Treasury doesn’t yet know 
exactly how much they'll need to raise, 
he views the following sources as 
possibilities: 

Savings bonds. The new E bond, he 
says, should stop attrition in that secur- 
ity. Next he points to the K and J 2%s 
wherein he believes the professional 
trustees will find a market. “And, I’m 
watching the H bond,” he testifies. “If 
the Treasury makes a drive it would 
dislodge the accumulated amount of 
savings by a billion or more.” 

“But that still leaves a lot of money 
to be raised,” Aubrey Lanston warns. 
The next two sources he cites are: 
corporate tax reserves which by the 
fourth quarter he thinks might yield $4 
to $5 billion; and, direct bank financing 
to the tune of another $3 to $4 billion. 

The importance of the bond market 
during the last five to ten years has not 
been realized except by a very few. In 
the past, declares Lanston, we’ve had a 
vehicle wherein printed money caused 
prices to rise and purchasing power to 
drop. The new 2%s he calls an attempt 
to avoid the higher interest rates 
needed to compete in the present 
market. 

If this nation is to preserve its pur- 
chasing power, Mr. Lanston feels we 
must have a higher cost of borrowing 
with the Treasury competing with other 
borrowers. He points out that this 
might mean a possible brake on Con- 
gress and its spending power. 

Serious and _ thoughtful, Lanston 
fears a minor credit crisis in the econ- 
omy a year or two hence. “Money,” he 
says, “logically cannot be available to 
all without simultaneous inflation and 
impoverishment. You can’t make money 
easy to get without making it easy for 
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the Treasury to get,” he points out. 
money is more difficult to obtain for « 
including the Treasury, you precipitate 
at least minor credit problems in the 
economy against credit extensions on 
all scores.” 

How did a Navy man get mixed up 
in possibly the most technical trading 
sphere of all finance? Grand-dad’s 
Lanton Monotype Corporation appar- 
ently did not provide all that Aubrey. | 
Lanston sought in the way of an excit-]) 
ing profession. Someone suggested he} 
see First Boston Corp. instead, andy 
that’s where he not only got a sound) 
grounding in bond dealings but a name” 
as one of the smartest bond traders inj” 
the business. 


Better volume? 


What with longer trading hours, the 
issuance of rights by a long list of 
companies and several injections of war® 
jitters, brokerage house emissaries are 
wearing brighter smiles. To them it 
looks like volume might be really head- 
ing upwards once more. 

There is no denying that “rights” are 
good for the financial community's 
health. Rights always create additional 
business just as they create more share- 
holders. ‘Primarily, they attract smaller 
investors. American Telephone and} 
Telegraph’s case is proof of that. This 
company, which has offered “rights” on 
and off since 1901, boasts 1,100,000 
stockholders. Just a little over four 
years ago the company had only 
765,824 owners. The number of Big 
Phone’s outstanding shares has sky- 
rocketed, too. In 1929 there were only 
about 13,000,000 shares out. By 1945 
the number reached 20,000,000. To- 
day’s figure is 34,343,000. Now offer- 
ing rights again in connection with its 
$500 million convertible debenture 
issue, the largest single piece of financ- 
ing in American corporate history, 
AT&T will doubtless enlarge its family 
some more. 

Other utilities are offering rights as 
their expansion program moves ahead. 
For instance, Pacific Gas & Electric is 
planning common rights in the ratio of 
1 for 5 and Consolidated Natural Gas 
has announced 1 for 8 at $52, to men- 
tion but two of well over a dozen such 
deals in the works. 


Art Warde’s Day 

Off and on now for twenty years 
it’s been concentrated on the analysis 
of automotive and aircraft manufac- 
turers. And, because of. this keen 
concentration Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane’s specialist in this field 
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fits your picture, too! 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE. 





a name worth remembering 


for: DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES « ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
PUMPS © SCALES © HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
RAIL CARS ¢ FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 








Smoke for Pleasure 


—_— 


No Cigarette Hangover 
Comeotond! 


Remember: Prarie MORRIS is made 
differently from any other leading 
brand. And that difference is your 
guarantee of everything you ve ever 
wanted in a cigarette...tasty mild- 
ness, rich flavor, pleasant aroma...a 
clean, refreshing smoke that leaves 


=_NO CIGARETTE HANGOVER’ 




















No wonder rxumr morris 
has gained more than two million 
new smokers in the past 5 years! 
Try PHILIP MORRIS yourself. 
Your throat will note the difference. 
And that difference is delightful! 


You'll be glad tomorrow... 
you smoked Philip Morris today! 





is one of the most trusted on the Street 

What does such a security analyst 
do to win his laurels and pass the time 
of day? 

First thing when Arthur Warde hits 
his desk in the morning is the task of 
digesting the grist of the day’s news 
and it’s implications to the markets he 
so closely follows. What’s happening to 
consumer purchasing power, to credit 
controls, raw materials allocations, 
labor contracts, defense orders? These 
all are important to Art Warde. 

Promptly at ten he begins watching 
the stock market activity of automotives 
and aircrafts. It is not only price move- 
ments that he’s attuned to, but volume, 
The activity of trading in a particular 
issue often, he says, gives a clue to 
important developments either com- 
pany or industry-wide. 

Simultaneously, there is the wire- 
room that must be news fed. If not, the 
wire boys who answer queries sent in 
by all Merrill Lynch branch offices will 
be at Mr. Warde’s desk with their 
queries. And, no matter how carefully 
they are groomed, somehow they still 
manage to keep his phone abuzzing. 

If any particularly important piece 
of news develops, out it goes in memo 
form, short or long, to all concerned in 
the home office, in branches and often 
to clients, too. In the course of a week, 
Art Warde pens several dozen such 
memos. 

Such news he receives from innumer- 
able sources. It may be the result of 
something particularly startling that he 
sees on the charts he so painstakingly 
keeps, or it may come from contacts 
he’s made in important manufacturing 
centers. 

It may come from industry repre- 
sentatives in town, from other analysts, 
from company officials who speak at 
such gatherings as those of the N. Y. 
Society of Security Analysts or with 
personal interviews with top corporate 
officials whenever they are available. 

The automotive industry makes 
available excellent trade statistics with 
Ward's (no relation) and Automotive 
News prime sources, backed by SEC 
figures. Especially important, he re- 
veals, are comparisons of production 
figures with new car and truck regis- 
trations. “When you get a big devia- 
tion here,” says Warde, “you can find a 
clue as to how dealers’ stocks are 
faring.” He also charts company ex- 
penditures and chargeoffs for tools and 
dies. This, he points out, is an impor- 
tant part of corporate expenditure that 
can exert powerful influences on com- 
pany earnings. And, of course, he con- 
cludes, we watch all the obvious stuff 
such as sales volume, unit output 
related to dollar sales and profits of 
individual companies. 
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Right now Art Warde sees the auto- 
motive industry working toward mod- 
erately higher output with sales no 
better than a year ago, and lagging in 
several areas. Analyzes he: “There 
might be some moderate possibility of 
lower car prices later in the season.” 
But, Art Warde is not too bearish on 
the earnings outlook; in the auto game 
a price softening on the dealer level 
doesn’t always reach back to the car 
makers. 


Chit Chat 

One of the Street's more conscien- 
tious customers’ men recently wired a 
vacationing client: “How are you do- 
ing?” He got a prompt reply: “This 
time my family is in the red. Hope 
yours is in the pink.” 

One family man not in the red is 
fourth-grader Budge Schulsky, Journal- 
American financial writer Sam Schul- 
sky's young “un. Seems a couple of 
years ago when his dad asked Budge 
what he wanted for his birthday he 
surprised all by saying a share of stock. 
Now he owns a couple of shares of 
Radio Corp. and Erie Railroad and can 
figure the dividend yield on a given 
issue as speedily as his broker. As a 
reward for his advanced mathematical 
ability, he’s in charge of milk money 
at school... . 

Wherever one pries, hopes are being 
raised for better days, both near-term 
and long-term. One such hope centers 
on Congress’ restoring the defense 
spending cuts. Aircrafts, rails and the 
other war babies could then easily spurt 
anew. 

Then there is always the pipe-dream 
labeled EPT. The Excess Profits Tax 
law is due to expire June 30, 1953. 
Hope springs eternal that the ruling 
might be reduced or eliminated en- 
tirely. In this connection Bache’s Listen- 
ing Post points out: “If the public 
should believe that chances favor such 
a possibility, shares of companies which 
would benefit would probably advance 
long before the actual expiration date 
of the present law. Accumulation, there- 
fore, of sound issues with promising 
outlooks where earnings would be sig- 
nificantly increased by a reduction in 
the excess profits tax, might be appro- 
priate now.” Among such issues they 
list: American Cyanamid, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Du Pont and National 
Lead. 

Many a broker is heard to exclaim 
that money will be made this year on 
issues currently selling at depressed 
levels. One of the best lists of such a 
group comes from E. F. Hutton & Com- 
Pany and includes: American Viscose, 
Anaconda Copper, Celanese Corp. of 
America, Climax Molybdenum, Coca- 
Cola, International Paper, Philip Mor- 
tis, and J. P. Stevens. 
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fact abou 


Pittsburgh’s great steel industry needed an 
instrument to measure air infiltration, to 
check air requirement and fuel-air ratio 
controls in open-hearth furnaces . . . an in- 
strument to check the stoves in which blast- 
furnace air is heated ...to check precise 
atmospheres in soaking pits . . . to control 
fuel waste and precise atmospheres in proc- 
essing furnaces. 

THE Cities SERVICE HEAT PROVER WAS 
THE ANSWER ... and it received the stamp 
of approval from engineers in 47 different 
mills in and around Pittsburgh! 

Cities Service Heat Provers .. . not an 
instrument you buy, but a service we sup- 
ply ... helped to boost furnace productiv- 
ity through these five unique advantages: 


Pilteburghi hot furnaces, / 


1. Rapid continuous sampling. 


2. Simultaneous reading of oxygen and com- 
bustibles. 
3. Direct measurement of oxygen and com- 
bustibles. 


4. Easy portability. 
5. No maintenance; no re-calibration. 


These points begin to tell you why Cities 
Service Heat Prover analyses are just as 
much favored in glass, ceramics, steam 
generation and other fields as in the great 
Pittsburgh steel area. For the full story as 
it applies to you, write Crr1Es SERVICE OIL 
ComPANny, Dept. F 6, Sixty Wall Tower, 
New York City 5. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 
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CREATE PERMANENT ECONOMY COMMITTEE 


One of the best investments Congress could make would 
be the creation of a Permanent Economy Committee, 
clothed with the widest powers, to scrutinize all govern- 
mental agencies and offices with a view to effecting thor- 
oughgoing economies. It would pay for itself many, many 
times over, could improve rather than decrease efficiency. 
Once again I came away from Washington recently with 
the very distinct impression that there have grown up 
countless unneeded, unnecessary tax-eaters ranging all the 
way from clerks and others drawing ordinary salaries to 
much higher levels. 

The admirable Hoover Report pointed the way to enor- 
mous salary and other savings. A good deal has been done 
in the last three years. But much more remains to be done. 

For example, Robert L. McCormick, research director 
of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, declares 
that the Veterans’ Administration has no fewer than 11,898 
more employees than it needs and could save $44,201,000 
a year by dropping them. He informed the House Veterans 
Affairs Committee the decrease in the work load since the 
end of War II would permit a total reduction of 16,984 
persons, whereas the reduction actually has been only 
5,086. 

If such savings are feasible in this one department, think 
of how much the burden on taxpayers could be lightened 
were a highly efficient Permanent Economy Committee, 
strongly enthroned, kept vigilantly on the job year after 
year! Bureaucrats are notoriously lax when spending other 
people’s money. 


WASHINGTONIANS LIKE TRUMAN FAMILY 


Intimate things I learned on a visit to Washington: 

Most Washingtonians like the Truman family. Mrs; Tru- 
man, in her own unobtrusive way, is described as a most 
kindly, thoughtful, gracious hostess and friend. She has 
wonderful aptitude for remembering faces and names, 
recalls trivial, pleasant little incidents, always is “the lady.” 
Everyone has a good word for Margaret Truman. Extraordi- 
nary instances of her recalling names of persons she had 
met only once before are related. She never “puts on airs,” 
hever asserts any prerogatives as the Daughter of the White 
House, radiates warm geniality to all sorts and conditions of 
people. 

Some of us may think that President Truman carries 
loyalty to friends too, too far, that this is a fault in one 
occupying his infinitely responsible position, that he often 
hurts himself and the country by so doing. Washingtonians, 
however, rather like this humanness, this humaneness, this 
tolerance of those who once won his friendship. His mem- 
ory, too, is phenomenal, his little acts of thoughtfulness 
innumerable. 
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One incident related to me by a man (Republican) oc- 
cuping an important position under the Government: On 
this official’s recent birthday, the President telephoned his 
home, and getting no reply, he instantly caused inquiries to 
be made, ascertained that the gentleman was on duty at a 
certain place in New York, had a call put through for 
him, and personally wished him many happy returns, ex- 
plaining that he had already sent a congratulatory note to 
his home, but found he was away. 

When someone remarked upon these traits of thought- 
fulness and upon the retentive memory of herself and her 
parents, Margaret modestly explained that this had been 
developed, cultivated ever since her father was a county 
judge in Missouri, many, many years ago, and that it was 
simple and natural for them ever since they came to live 
in Washington to act as they did. 

P.S. I was amazed to be told oftener than once that it 
wouldn't be astonishing if Mr. Truman were to agree to 
be drafted for re-election in November. 


* 


Grit reaches goals. 
* 


PRIVATE FINANCING OF 
HOME-BUILDING TO DECAY? 


In Washington, as in many other places, scarcity of 
homes and apartments of moderate rental is extremely 
acute. The experience of one family I happen to know is 
typical. The home they have been occupying has been 
sold, they have received notice to move. After much house- 
hunting, they have become almost desperate. 

Wherever they went, one of the first questions asked was, 
“How many children have you?” When told, “Two,” they 
were, in most cases, immediately turned down. This family, 
in modest financial circumstances, felt that three-bedroom 
apartments were probably beyond their means, but when 
they inquired about two-bedroom apartments in housing 
projects, the questions asked was “What sex are your chil- 
dren?” When the reply was, “A boy and a girl,” they were 
firmly informed, “Nothing doing,” because in a short time 
they could not live in only two bedrooms. 

This couple still do not know what is to become of them. 

The future of housing, the financing of housing, in Amer- 
ica is an acutely disturbing problem. 

Is private financing of lower-priced homes, of lower- 
priced apartment buildings, destined to pass in this country 
to the extent it has passed in many other countries, espe- 
cially in Europe? 

Is Government to become the all-dominating landlord? 

This country has always prided itself on its free enterprise 
system, a system which has enabled the United States to 
become the foremost, wealthiest nation on earth. Our 








Government has been encroaching, to an alarming extent, 
on private ownership in various vital fields. Will housing 
also be embraced, blanketed, by and by? 

The current experience of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company potently raises that question. I happen to 
know that President Roosevelt importuned this company to 
launch vast housing projects, that he declared it could count 
upon at least six per cent return on such investments. The 
company duly proceeded to devote scores of millions of 
dollars as suggested. 

Now, however, when it has applied for an increase in 
rentals at one of its enterprises, Stuyvesant Town, New 
York, in order to realize the six per cent return stipulated in 
its contract with New York City, loud objections are being 
raised and Metropolitan is being forced to apply to the 
courts for justice. 

Imagine what would happen to the whole vast home- 
financing enterprise by insurance and other investor-owned 
institutions if Metropolitan were to lose out? 

Would not the long-term outlook be that private capital 
would be discouraged and that Government housing would 
blossom immeasurably as it has in many other lands? 


* 
Doing without can do wonders. 
* 


“HE CAN HAVE $5,000,000 TOMORROW 
MORNING” 


During the depth of the 1929 depression, Wall Street 
became abuzz with rumors that Walter P. Chrysler and his 
young company were about to be plunged into bankruptcy 
and that Detroit storekeepers were refusing to cash 
Chrysler Corporation 
paychecks. 

I hurriedly hied to De- 
troit, made straight for 
the Chrysler plant, made known my identity, and asked 
to see Mr. Chrysler on a very important mission. Told that 
he was “somewhere” in the factory, I went looking for 
him. After searching hither and yon, I was directed to a 
certain spot, told he was there. But as I approached I 
couldn’t see him. Peering closer, I espied a man on the 
floor in his shirtsleeves tinkering with a car. 

It was Chrysler. 

Rather dirty and disheveled, he emerged. 

Telling him of the financial world’s alarming rumors, he 
quietly replied they were not true, escorted me to the 
office of B. E. Hutchison, the financial executive, and told 
him to give me, frankly, all the actual figures. . . . 

Next day, talking with Charles S$. Mott, of General 
Motors, I mentioned my mission and experience. 

“If Walter needs $5,000,000—which I am sure he doesn’t 
—I'll gladly let him have it tomorrow morning,” was Mr. 
Mott’s manifestly sincere comment. 

Chrysler didn’t go broke, earned and left millions. 

* 


Conservatism conserves. 


BUREAUCRATS INDIFFERENT 
OR INCOMPETENT? 
Unbelievable illustrations of the indifference or incompe- 


tence of government employees in the Passport Agency 
Office in New York of the United States Government are 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 











“WHY ARE YOU FOR IKE?” 


Since Forses editorially endorsed Dwight Eisenhower for 
the Republican nomination for President, we have received 
approximately 20 subscriber cancellations and about 65 
angry letters from readers favoring Senator Taft. Many ask, 
“Why are you for Eisenhower?” Herewith, briefly, a few 
cogent reasons. 

1. He understands the menace of Communism, has been 
successfully fighting it on the front line for the last few 
years. I believe no man better knows how to employ 
America’s power soundly in keeping the Reds from extend- 
ing their conquests. He personifies to free people every. 
where American ideals, and has a keen practical awareness 
of our economic limitations. 

2. His fundamental philosophy of government is not built 
on 20 years of carping, negative criticism, but reveals a 
deep comprehension of the dangerous socialistic trend of 
the Fair Deal-New Deal. He will wage a fighting campaign 
against the Truman philosophy—to wit, his own words of 
what is needed today: 

“Acknowledgement that the resources of even such a 
country as ours have limits. 

“That reckless and excessive spending and taxation can, 
in the long run, be as dangerous to our way of life as ex- 
ternal threats. 

“Hope of establishing an administration in Washington 
that can provide a unifying influence, possibly even inspira- 
tion. 

“A hope of getting an administration characterized 
throughout by a sense of justice, fair play, and consideration 
for all our citizens rather than slickness in appealing to 
special interests and pressure groups.” 

8. He alone, because of his record and soundness, will 
attract to Republican ranks millions of independent voters 
who find little appeal in a GOP dominated by reaction, 
negation, and isolationism as personified by some of those 
at the top of the heap in GOP Washington ranks. To win, 
we must win their support. 

As the bitterness of the Convention battle rises in the 
next few weeks I hope Eisenhower’s supporters won't get 
enmeshed in petty bickering, because the appeal of their 
candidate is in his straight, wholesome approach to the 
great problems of the day._MaLcoLm Forses. 





related to me by an associate who went there to go through 
the formalities incidental to obtaining renewal of a passport 
for me and a fresh passport for herself: 

Crowds thronged the place, she states. 

After she and others had been waiting on a long line, 
one functionary, whose job was to stamp applications, col- 
lect the required fee and take the applicant’s oath of alle- 
giance, calmly announced, at around 10 o'clock in the 
morning: “I have to take a stretch.” With that, he quit his 
post (no one substituting), naturally to the disgust of the 
interminably long waiting queue. Other applicants related 
how they had been given such insufficient or wrong infor- 
mation on previous visits that they were there, some from 
long distances, for the third time, when everything could 
and should have been attended to on the first or, at the 
most, the second call. 

Heaven save America and Americans from unbridled 
trend towards more and more governmental regulation and 
domination of our lives! 
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Cflanouncing a Change in Mame’ 


FROM 
ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


TO 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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ELECTRIC BOAT, Groton, Connecticut Pq a DN CANADAIR LIMITED, Montreal, P. @., Canada 

Specializing since 1899 in the construction j 

of submarines for the United States Navy. Now producing Fas “sabre” Jet ignore fo 
anada and Great Britain. 
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ELECTRO DYNAMIC, Bayonne, New Jersey 


Producers since 1880 of electric motors and 
generators under the name Electro Dynamic 
for marine and industrial use. 








Electric Boat Company’s activities have expanded far , — . 
beyond their original scope. Today the Company is or ~ FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1951 q 
plans to be engaged in engineering and manufacturing > oo Results of the Year in Brief 
activities wherein practically every phase of the science . 1951 1950 
of dynamics is. applied: hydrodynamics, thermodynam- E Uelilled Orders $287,674,000 $91,260,000 
ics and, to devise a word connoting power from nuclear : 
energy, nucleodynamics in building submarines at the . 
Elect a ae Milian d Ce ee Profit Before Taxes | 2,506,941 
ectric Boat Division; aerodynamics in building air 
craft at Canadair Limited; and electrodynamics in man- — 
ufacturing electric motors and generators at the Electro 5 ee be Comment Sharp 132 
Dynamic Division. In recognition of this fact the Dividends Paid in Cash”... 1,681,977 1,207,065 
Company has changed its name to General Dynamics 3 Working Capital 19,426,192 15,007,699 
Corporation. Plant and Equipment 
(Less Depreciation) 7,031,393 
GENERAL DYNAMICS NetWorth ... eee 19,840,191 
‘+ Ss fe ee F- % me * Number of Employees ...... 3,000 7,700 
445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y, te eee ee 
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INDEPENDENT’S DAY 


With a flourish of centennial drums and toots from Wall Street, 
Studebaker celebrates the seventh fat year of the Loewy shell 


AS THE starter whipped down his green 
go-flag the pace car, a blue Studebaker 
convertible, veered off the track’s inside 
apron and into the pits. The 33 racing 
cars, flashing past the line in 11 neat 
rows of three, seemed like coughing 
toys under the hoarse umbrella of 175,- 
000 roaring people. None of them 
noticed the pace car driver clambering 
out of his convertible, a quiet-looking, 
shield-faced man in a dark suit. 

Both P. O. “Pete” Peterson and his 
boss, Harold S. Vance, are more accus- 
tomed to the polite patter of after-din- 
ner applause than to the animal bellow 
of packed grandstands. As executive 
VP and chairman of The Studebaker 
Corporation, they set the economic pace 
for South Bend, a small city 125 miles 
due north of the Indianapolis Speed- 
way, with a population about 60,000 
less than the Speedway crowd at last 
month’s 500-mile race. Their corpora- 
tion employs directly 22,000 of the 
200,000 people who live in St. Joseph 
County—about one out of every five 
wage-earners. Vance himself, who has 
been chairman for 17 years and chair- 
man-president for four, is the only 
executive ever to bring an automobile 
company back to solvency following a 
bankruptcy breakdown. 

‘ Although Studebaker, which this 
year celebrates its centennial, is twice 
as old as any other auto maker, it is 
not a big outfit by the industry’s stand- 
ards. In 100 years its total production 
(4 million cars and trucks, 3 million 
wagons and buggies) has yielded $6.2 
billion in sales revenue—about $1.3 bil- 
lion less than General Motors grossed 
last year. Over a century its net in- 
come has amounted to $296 million, or 
somewhat less than Chrysler’s profits 
for the last three years. Yet aside from 
those two giants, it is the only carmaker 
whose common stock has recovered its 
1946 peak, which it did last month 
when SU was quoted briefly on the 
New York exchange at 39%. The big 
houses of Wall Street have tumbled 
over each other in recent months to call 
their customers’ attention to Indiana’s 
only entry in the auto sales race.* Con- 
cluded Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.: 

. . the stock has more merit than 
the present price indicates.” Memo’d 


* One other, Willys-Overland, is head- 
quartered in Toledo, Ohio; all the rest— 
General Motors, Chrysler, Ford, Packard, 
Hudson, Nash and Kaiser-Frazer—are ]o- 
cated in or around Detroit. 


the ultraconservative Laidlaw & Co.: 
“, « « we believe that Studebaker will 
emerge . . . a much stronger member 
of the industry.” Read a recent private 
wire of Bache & Co.: “The shares at 
36% do not appear overpriced in view 
of the company’s strengthened position 
and profits prospects.” Early this year, 
E. F. Hutton’s researchers heralded: 
“, . . the company has been outstand- 
ingly successful in turning in the best 
record in the industry during the last 
decade.” 


Glorified Fourth 


Studebaker’s financial record over the 
last 10 years has not been quite up to 
the bullish ballyhoo. As Table I shows, 
it has been somewhat weaker than its 
closest rivals (Hudson, Nash, Packard) 
in the “banker’s ratio” of current assets 
to liabilities. Since its reorganization in 
1935, the company has been more or 
less shy on cash: even today it has only 
about half as much liquid green as 
Nash, the closest competitor in point of 
size. To keep its coffers nourished, 
Studebaker has been obliged to retain 
more than 70% of the last decade’s 
earnings. And its pretax profit on sales 
has run consistently lower than that of 
any auto company save Hudson, which 
ran up a loss last year, and Kaiser- 
Frazer, which has never achieved fiscal 
efficiency. Strictly on the record for 
1942-51, the former buggymaker rates 
no better than fourth among the eight 
publicly-owned motors. 

At 6.8 times 1951 earnings, Stude- 
baker’s valuation is somewhat higher 
than the figures alone justify. Discount- 
ing Packard’s high ratio as a freak—its 
mammoth 14,891,340-share capitaliza- 
tion puts an artificial floor under the 
common—Studebaker sells as the third 
most popular auto stock in Wall Street. 
As the archtype of the American super- 





STUDEBAKER’S VANCE: 
among 3,000,000 horseless carriages . .. 


Karsh 


corporation, General Motors commands 
the highest price: 9.6 times earuimgs. 
It spends only 84c to bring in a dollar 
of revenue; no other company spends 
less than 9lc. And over the decade it 
has returned a cool 24% on net worth 
and paid out 62% of these returns in 
dividends—figures which no rival can 
approach. GM is an integrated vertical 
which makes its own bodies, its own 
brightwork, its own batteries, and coins 
its own profit on half of all the com- 
ponents of its cars. 

Chrysler is a more “horizontal” oper- 
ation. It might be called, in contrast to 
GM, a giant assembler. Working from 
an asset base only one-fifth the size of 
General Motors’, it registers one-third 
the sales total of the nation’s No. | 
manufacturer. It, buys a maximum of 
the auto components it needs, whips 
them into petrol prams in a minimum 
of financing time. Because its “value 
added” is largely limited to the assem- 
bly step, its profit spread is only half 
that of General Motors. 





Asset Current Assets 





I. AUTO PERFORMANCES, 1942-51 


Growth te Liabilities on Book Value on Sales Deviation Payout 
Packard ........ —19.2% 2.35 8.8% 5.9% 1.7% 46% 
General Motors.. 81.0 2.70 24.2 16.2 5.3 62 
Chrysler ....... 125.5 2.33 17.9 8.0 2.1 52 
Studebaker ..... 135.4 2.05 17.8 5.8 2.5 29 
Willys-Overland . 22.7 1.83 8.8 7.5 3.7 0 
BE fk as os Sew 163.6 2.54 ie. * 9.0 3.8 40 
ee 40.0 2.54 9.7 49 3.2 28.7 
Kaiser-Frazer 172.3 1.9 —40.0 —4,2 $5.2 0 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 


Net Income Pretax Profit Average poe Dividend 
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UNION SUPPLY TRAIN ON ANTIETAM BRIDGE, 1862: 
. . an undetermined number of Civil War supply wagons 


Hudson commands a depressed mar- 
ket quotation (less, per share, than its 
working capital) because it lost $1.13 
million last year. Willys-Overland may 
be somewhat overvalued because the 
U.S. is ordering its jeeps again. Kaiser- 
Frazer, now a candidate for a merger, 
is virtually a straight eighth at the bot- 
tom of the list. Nash, which boasts the 
third-best financial record, sells con- 
siderably under Studebaker, which the 
record places fourth. 

But if Stude’s 10-year averages still 
reflect a long, low-gear climb out of the 
bankruptcy rut, its future road seems 
paved for growth. Since 1938 Stude- 
baker has doubled its share of the 
passenger car market, from 2.2% to 
4.1%. In the same span the Big Three 
have seen their share whittled from 
90.3% to 86.7%; Packard and Hudson 
have dropped 1.3% and .8% of the mar- 
ket, respectively. From a standing start 


in 1946, Kaiser-Frazer has grahbed off 
2% (though sustaining losses of $47 
million in the process); and Nash has 
upped its share from 1.7% to 2.8%. 


Among the auto experts the losses of 
Packard and Hudson are explained in 
one word: price. Neither has been 
able to develop a product for the low- 
price field. Packard traded down on 
its fine, old, expensive name but didn’t 
trade it down far enough, i.e., below 
the medium-price stratum. Hugh Ferry 
& Co. have sacrificed their aura of ex- 
clusiveness without gaining a mass 
seller. Hudson’s big, step-down Hornet 
did well during the years of the seller’s 
market, but at the first breath of com- 
petition last year lost some 28% of its 


* Hudson has announced a “new light- 
weight wonder car,” scheduled to appear 
this month and to sell for “hundreds of 
dollars less” than its $2,297 Pacemaker. 
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II. AUTO RANKING, 
Net 

Current Income 

Asset Assets to on Book 

Growth Liabilities Value 


General Motors .. 


Chrysler 
Studebaker 


“1 Sw OD Ore 


Kaiser-Frazer 


at a “composite ranking.” 





on Sales Deviation Payout 


BASED ON 1942-51 


Market 


Price 
per $1 of Composite 
1951 Earnings Ranking 


13.2 5 
1 


tax Average  Divi- 
Profit Profit dend 


(1951 deficit ) 
(1951 deficit ) 


ODROCITN FW 


2 

4 

' 7 
5.3 3 
6 

8 


_ Rank order numbers in the first six columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 7 shows price-earnings ratio 
of common stock, computed on the basis of last full year of earnings as reported 
or estimated. Column 8 averages the rankings in the first six columns to arrive 
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‘market sting. Barit has slipped even 


below Kaiser-Frazer in unit sales, al- 
though his $1.8 million loss in 1951 
was easier to take than Edgar Kaiser’s 
$12.3 million crusher. 

But price is no explanation for the 
Big Three’s market loss of 3.5% in 14 
years. Chrysler, Ford and General Mo- 
tors are actually selling a slightly 
greater percentage of higher priced cars 
now than they did in 1938. For the 
scrambling independents, the significant 
fact is that Ford, Chevrolet and Ply- 
mouth taken together sold only 54.8% 
of last year’s market, compared with 
58.8% some 14 years ago. 

It is this vacuum which has been 
created and filled by Studebaker, with 
its Champion; Nash, with its Rambler; 
and Kaiser-Frazer, with its Henry J. 
Since Vance took the chairman’s seat 
in 1935, Studebaker’s basic strategy 
has been to win more low-price cus- 
tomers from Detroit iron. Since Ford, 
Chevvy and Plymouth held a virtual 
trilopoly in this market, it followed 
that an independent could only grow 
at their expense. 


Little aristocrat 


Even in the ’20s this was no novel 
notion. A. R. Erskine, the pince-nezzed 
financial man who preceded Vance, 
tried to crash the low-price market in 
1926 with a car named, appropriately, 
the Erskine. When Erskine the car 
began to roll, Erskine the executive 
began to drool: “The Little Aristocrat 
of Motordom” was up-priced to yield 
a bigger profit, and promptly stalled. 
Around this time the Era of Wonderful 
Nonsense gave way to the Age of Ap- 
ple Vending, and Erskine found himself 
with too many tools and too little work- 
ing cash. A proposed merger with 
White Motor Company to bolster the 
cash position was spiked by a stock- 
holder minority. In 1932 Erskine tried 
to save the day with the Rockne Six, 
but the whistle had already blown. 
That year his annual report showed 
losses of $8.7 million on sales of $46 
million (the 1928 peak had seen sales 
at $177 million). Studebaker entered 
receivership under two of Erskine’s 
vice-presidents and President A. G. 
Bean of White Motor, then 95% owned 
by Studebaker. 

The White Motor stock was handed 
out in partial . satisfaction of Stude’s 
debts, and 2,138,299 shares of new 
common floated. Under the two ex- 
VPs—Vance, a production man who'd 
started as a Studebaker mechanic in 
1910, and Paul G. Hoffman, a Los An- 
geles big dealer who came to South 
Bend as sales chief in 1925—the string 
of loss years was cut in 1936. Still, 
when Chairman Vance and President 
Hoffman went to Wall Street for more 











money, they fanned a spark of interest - 


at only one banking house—Kuhn, 
Loeb. That financial powerhouse was 
moved to send Sanderson & Potter to 
St. Joseph County to make a survey. It 
was S & P which observed, and wrote, 
that Stude’s chances were favorable if 
it could make and market a low-priced 
car. 
On condition that Vance & Co. 
would make the attempt, Kuhn, Loeb 
underwrote half the needed working 
cash. In 1939 Studebaker’s Champion 
hit the road. Sales doubled. The 
company’s share of the car market 
swelled from 2% to 3%, and held there 
until War II shut down the assembly 
lines. 


The magic word 


Like the sellers of soap and cigarets, 
auto companies need volume sales to 
make their huge advertising and dis- 
tributing outlays economic. Like the 
makers of basic steel, they need mass 
sales to reduce the per-unit cost of 
heavy captial investment in plants and 
machines. To get these two benefits 
Studebaker, whose profit margin runs 
about 3% below Chrysler’s and 10% be- 
low General Motors’, has its corporate 
eye on 500,000 unit sales per year. 
When that kind of business is reached, 
estimates Vance, profit margins will 
take care of themselves. Meanwhile, 
everything else comes second to that 
long-run objective, talisman of the 
American corporation: volume.® 

It was this simple, mathematical 


* To illustrate the effect of volume: in 
1950 Studebaker made $124.64 per unit, 
before taxes, on 314,000 cars and trucks; 
in 1951 total sales went down to 238,000 
units at an average pretax profit of $96.51. 
The spread shrank in spite of the fact that 
twice as many medium-priced Command- 
ers were sold in 1951 as in the previous 
year, and only one half as many low-priced 
Champions. 
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STUDEBAKER MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of General Mo- 
tors, Chrysler, Nash, and Packard. Solid 
line shows yearly market midpoints of 
Studebaker. 


logic which kept Studebaker’s two-man 
management from sitting on their rear 
fenders during the years when auto 
lines were down. The Detroit giants, 
foreseeing the postwar sellers’ market, 
simply kept their 1941 dies and jigs 
protected from rust, ready to facelift 
1941 models when the nation took off 
its uniform. But quick postwar profits 
didn’t have the same appeal to Vance 
and Hoffman, who remembered what 
had happened to Erskine when he for- 
got the market in his doodling with 
higher profit spreads. When War II 
closed in, Wall Street was already call- 
ing Studebaker the leading “indepen- 
dent.” Stude decided it would have 
the game as well as the name, disre- 
garded the lead of GM, Ford and 
Chrysler. In 19438, while American 
troops were still cleaning up North 
Africa, Vance began to revamp his line. 

But even preparation for a new car 
was difficult under the stifling blanket 
of wage and price controls. It was im- 
possible, for instance, for Studebaker to 
hire good designers, since wage controls 
tied the company to modest precedents 
in a time of high salaries. For this rea- 
son the South Benders asked Raymond 
Loewy, who had once done some de- 
signing for Hupmobile, to do their ren- 
derings and clay models. Stude would 





supply the studios in South Bend (it 
still does) and Loewy would supply 
skilled designers (he still does) whose 
high salaries would be covered by-a 
flat fee. Early in 1945, before the 
weasels and half tracks were off the 
Studebaker proving grounds 14 miles 
west of town, prototypes of the 1947 
Studebaker were whipping around the 
speedway and through the “water hole” 
behind the same top-secret curtain 
which the military had hung. 


Self-propelled goldfish bowl 


Loewy’s car turned out to be a kind 
of aesthetic sport in the mass-produc- 
tion hatchery. Virtually no chrome- 
work obscured its lines; gadgetary pro- 
tuberances were at a minimum. The 
fenders were flat rhomboids, almost ab- 
sorbed by the body shape. The coupe’s 
rear window was almost a full semicir- 
cle of glass, and the postwar Stude- 
baker was soon known as the “goldfish 
bowl.” 

Goldfish bowl or not, hooking buyers 
in 1947 and 1948 was like catching 
carp in a bucket. Hudson, Nash and 
Packard combined landed 10.7% of the 
civilian market—almost twice the 6% 
they commanded during more-normal 
1951. But Studebaker’s car was “dif- 
ferent,” and attracted attention. South 
Bend resumed operations with the 3.1% 
of the market it had reached before 
Pearl Harbor, inched to 3.2%, then 
leaped to 4.1% by 1950. Except for the 
addition of a little more chrome, Vance, 
Hoffman & Co. made no changes: abaft 
the windshield posts, the 1952 model 
has the same body shell that took to 
the proving grounds seven years ago. 
The hoods and grilles of the 1950-51 
models were more Buck Rogerish than 
aesthetic: with an airplane spinner be- 
tween two bulbous fenders, the car 
looked like a Jane Russell about to take 
flight. But the body lines were paid 


the ultimate compliment early this year 
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when Ford’s new line—Ford, Lincoln 
and Mercury—appeared with the ver- 
sions of the flat, rhomboidal rear fender 
(garnished, to be sure, with a strip of 
chrome). Loewy’s basic design was ad- 
yanced enough to remain fresh for sev- 
en years. 


No Volkswagen for Vance 


More important than Studebaker’s 
increased share of the market was the 
fact that most of its production was in 
the Champion, the model priced and 
produced to make the low-priced Big 
Three into a Big Four. Neither Hud- 
son nor Packard got far enough under 
medium price to crack the Chevvy-led 
market, and both have seen their post- 
war increases melt away. Nash and 
Kaiser-Frazer have tried to edge their 
way in over and under the Big Three 
with Rambler and Henry J. Both lines, 
based on a 100-inch wheelbase instead 
of the conventional small car’s 115, 
have done well. The Henry J has actu- 
ally saved Kaiser’s face as the Frazer 
hit the graveyard and the Kaiser seems 
to be skidding in that direction. The 
sub-sized cars may establish a new 
new-car market, but the independent 
gentlemen of Studebaker doubt it. Their 
reasoning: 

After the 1947 model was launched, 
Stude’s engineers made a thorough cost 
study of a proposed sub-sized car, to 
be a smaller version of the Champion. 
Such a car, they found, could list for 
$160 under the “low-priced field.” 
Allowing for the 24% dealer discount, 
this meant a whittling of the factory 
price by $120. But of this sum only 
$35 would be accounted for by material 
savings and _ simplified construction 
(body and -frame in one piece). The 
remaining $85 would be saved by 
eliminating such items as the automatic 
choke, the second sun visor, possibly 
some chrome—all of which could be 
done by stripping down the Champion 


ELLIOTT: 


itself. Compared with the projected 
miniature car, a stripped-down Cham- 
pion could be offered for only $43 
more, at list. And the number of cus- 
tomers who would choose the former, 
analyzed Vance, would be limited. Cer- 
tainly it would not be great enough to 
justify tooling a whole new assembly 
line at a cost of $25 million or so. 

Meanwhile Nash’s George Mason has 
sunk $20 million into tooling for the 
beetlelike Rambler (the sum would 
have been greater, except that engi- 
neering facilities for Nash’s L-head 6 
were used to turn out Rambler’s power 
plant). And the smaller size, when 
all is said and done, does not in itself 
effect a price saving: the Rambler re- 
tails for $2,080. 

Until the inevitable price buying de- 
velops, Vance’s logic won't be fully 
tested. It is possible, of course, that 
Americans will some day generate a 
demand for a bantam-type car of the 
Volkswagen type. At the moment, 
chief proving engineer Butzbach has 
two German Porsche cars (designed by 
the Volkswagen’s creator), on the South 
Bend speedway. And Vance himself 
entertained Dr. Porsche last April. But 
a true bantamweight holds little appeal 
at present, as the very limited accept- 
ance of the 80-inch wheelbased Crosley 
indicates. And the other sub-standards 
have not, apparently, found any real 
soft spot in the market. Nash’s Ram- 
bler sells for $323 more than the Cham- 
pion, Willys’ Ace for $317 more. Both 
are clearly vulnerable to price buying. 
The six-cylinder Henry J undersells 
Champion by only $83 and the four by 
$224—but neither has yet proved out 
financially. 

For the last three or four quarters, 
however, the financial facts of life have 
gotten in the way of Vance’s advance 
on the small-car field. Last year almost 
as many Commanders rolled off the 
lines as Champions (100,764 vs. 104,- 
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DOLL-UP LINE AT SOUTH BEND: 


750). In the looser market of 1950, 
Champions far outnumbered Com- 
manders (212,000 to 56,000), which 
was more in line with Studebaker’s ap- 
petite for the Ford-Chevvy-Plymouth 
pie. More recently, this appetite has 
jaded as Vance has tried to get more 
profit mileage out of the limited pro- 
duction permitted by NPA. A month 
ago, three Commanders were being 
turned out for every two Champions. 
From time to time Vance has to keep 
his own profit planners from scheduling 
too many Land Cruisers, whose extra 
four inches of wheelbase bring in $242 
more than the otherwise identical Com- 
mander. 

The big difference between Cham- 
pion and Commander-—the latter’s 120- 
horsepower V8 engine—costs the cus- 
tomer $350. As long as people want 
the extra horses, Vance will supply 
them. But the sales effort needed to 
move a Commander, let alone a Land 
Cruiser, is disproportionately greater. 
Ultimately Vance hopes to bring the V8 
and the six closer together in price, let 
the temper of the market, not profit- 
ability, determine production of each. 
In this way, sales effort and expense 
would be minimized—an important con- 
sideration for Stude’s 2,800 dealers, 
who must make a living from 100 units 
apiece in an average year, against 130 
cars a year for Ford’s outlets and 147 
for Chevrolet’s. Keeping dealers well- 
heeled and loyal is another matter vol- 
ume helps to solve. 


Treasurer’s delight 


As Table I suggests, Studebaker’s 
dullest financial facets have been (1) 
its low current ratio, and (2) its low 
profit margin. Only Studebaker, Nash 
and K-F are saddled with funded debts; 
retirement and fixed charges on Stude’s 
Sinking Fund 3%s have amounted to 
more than $1 million annually for the 
last seven years, with $8.3 million of 
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4,000,000 cars under NPA, 4,500,000 without allocations, 5,000,000 without Regulation W 
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principal still to be redeemed. Even 
with its skimpy dividend payout (29%), 
Studebaker’s working capital position 
leaves something to be desired. If the 
big boys in Detroit should suddenly 
take off the rubber band and revert to 
the new-model-a-year pace, the South 
Benders would be quickly lapped. 
Their cash-and-governments position 
($40 million at last report) can’t stand 
repeated $25 million outlays for new- 
model tooling. In this respect, the 
seven-year wonder that Loewy ren- 
dered has been a Godsend. 

Barring a rash of (1) new models or 
(2) strikes, Stude can ride with the 
pack. As white-maned treasurer E. E. 
Richards is charmed to point out, an 
auto company’s cash situation is a 
moneyman’s delight. Studebaker, which 
makes maximum use of supplied sub- 
assemblies, turns over its material twice 
a month; cars off the line are strictly 
cash-and-carry, while suppliers’ bills are 
tendered monthly. In effect, half the 
company’s production is paid for even 
before its materials cost is disbursed. 
Furthermore, there is no inventory 
problem: Studebaker’s horseless car- 
riages are made, in the main, to dealers’ 
orders. Because of this lack of a 
financing problem, virtually none of a 
going automaker’s cash need ever be 
touched. “But,” frowns Richards, “the 
big payout slug comes when the plant 
is down”—for model changeovers, or for 
a strike. 

But the strike bogey troubles the 
gentlemen of Studebaker far less than 
the motormen of Detroit, 200 miles to 
the east. In fact, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the leading indepen- 
dent is its independence of the cares 
that beset the Michigan moguls. 


No Joneses around the bend 


The explanation of this odd circum- 
stance begins with geography. Situated 
on the south bend of the St. Joseph 
River—which, symbolically, bends back 
from Indiana into Michigan carrying 
the county’s waste with it—South Bend 
is just far enough from Chicago to 
maintain a kind of Main Streetish de- 
tachment from big city ways and big 
city ulcers. It has one paper, the 
Tribune, which is protected from the 
Chicago morning dailies by a two-hour 
train ride. Its best hotel is a brave but 
unconvincing imitation of a metropoli- 
tan hostelry (the menus read “Now 
that you've breakfasted like a king, 
you're fit to tackle anything,” and the 
coat hangers “Always the best for every 
guest”). Its only institution, aside from 
Studebaker, is Notre Dame University, 
which keeps its undergraduates strictly 
under lock and key after 10 P.M. It 
boasts one night club, one gentleman’s 
club, and a midget bellhop named Ed- 
die, who looks like an unenthusiastic 


double for Johnny (“Call for Philip 
Morris”) Roventini. At a recent $25- 
a-plate dinner for the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, the dinner 
music featured a schmaltzy rendition of 
“Kiss Me Again.” 

In this milieu, the men who run 
Studebaker and sustain life in St. 
Joseph County are under no compunc- 
tion to keep up with the industrial 
Joneses. The vice-presidents operate at 
low pressure, but because there is not 
much else to do, their operation is tho- 
rough, measured, devoted: there are 
only six of them (average service: 27.5 
years) to run a factory force of 18,000 
(average service: 10.5 years). There 
is nothing of the dashing, driving Tex 
(Chrysler) Colbert or the Olympian 
Charles (GM) Wilson about any of 
Stude’s top men, with the possible 
exception of treasurer Richards, who 
looks like Paul McNutt and paces his 
office like a restless Hollywood director. 
Like many another small-town resident, 
ruddy, regular E. C. Mendler, VP over 
parts and accessories, rumbles wistfully 
of the advantages of life in New York 
City. Shy, wry Stan Sparrow, the en- 
gineering VP, lives an ascetic bachelor’s 
life in South Bend, maintains his boy- 
hood home in New England all year 
so he can spend two weeks there every 
summer. Along with his Yankee humor 
(“the early Studebakers had to make 
their wagons by hand, but they didn’t 
have to design the horsepower”), Spar- 
row has a puritanical formality with 
women and a fetish about clean desk- 
tops. Last month, when a New York 
photographer filled his desk trays with 
papers to give it a lived-at look, thin- 
faced, soft-spoken Sparrow just as 
quickly emptied them. 

On the plant floors, too, there is 
something of the same Main Street self- 
containment. Most Stude employees 
are solid folk, who fall somewhere be- 
tween the touchy artisans of New Eng- 
land, allergic to mass production, and 
the crowds of Detroit floaters, allergic to 
the speedup. They include, as number- 
less Studebaker ads have dramatized, 
a good count of father-and-son combin- 
ations (around 1,700 family pairs). 

One old hand who has no son is 
Frank Blem, who touches up nearly- 
finished cars on the “doll-up line.” Now 
65, Blem has drawn Studebaker pay for 
28 years. He can remember when a 
car got 17 coats of paint, all brushed on 
by hand (Studebakers now get four 
coats of better paint, two primers and 
two finishers). Blem started out paint- 
ing thin decorative lines on buggies. He 
has been to New York just twice—once 
in 1905 on a lark, once in 1951 to 
spend Thanksgiving with his wife’s 
people. He is heading into his last 
summer in South Bend; the doctor sug- 
gested a warmer climate for his wife’s 
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health. The $80 Blem will get from 
social security, plus his $35 pension 
from Studebaker, won't cover his 
monthly living expenses. But, he 
shrugs, “there’s a new rule that makes 
you retire at 68 anyway.” Blem and his 
Mrs. will beat the whistle by two years 
and head for Florida next winter. 

Like most small factory towns, South 
Bend has a way of converting floaters 
into residents. Jesse Proctor has worked 
at Studebaker for 26 years, “longer,” 
as he puts it, “than anywhere else.” He 
was born in Kentucky’s Renfrew Val- 
ley, where his grandfather built the first 
log schoolhouse. When his daddy died, 
Mother Proctor was left with a farm 
and six young Proctors. Three of them 
were farmed out to an orphanage, in- 
cluding six-year-old Jesse. After eight 
years, he and another boy ran off; 
when they were caught, his companion 
got the reformatory but Jesse, who had 
been a model orphan, was sent back to 
his mother, who had drifted upcountry 
to South Bend. Not long after, Jesse 
wandered down to South Main Street, 
got himself a job as a mason replacing 
firebrick in the power plant. He worked 
eight years in assembly, shifted into 
engine assembly and then sheet metal, 
was bumped and landed in the motor 
pool. He likes the job—in five years 
he has driven executives to the Ken- 
tucky Derby three times. But Jesse 
Proctor isn’t a man to piddle away his 
off-time: in the last 20 years he has 
built, inhabited and sold seven houses. 
Now that the weather has warmed up, 
he’s building an eighth in the lot next 
door to No. 7. 

But Mr. Studebaker is Vance. Some- 
times called “Mr. V” but never “Hal,” 
he is a tall man with a modest carriage 
that is almost a stoop. His face has 
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. to four coats and some daubs on the doll-up line 


piercing, almost Mephistophelean fea- 
tures—until he talks, in deep, resonant 
tones that make the listener want to 
say, “Uncle.” Winters, he lives with his 
family (wife, two grown daughters, 
boys of 9 and 12) in a rambling house 
in Sunnymead, a couple of blocks from 
the old Studebaker homestead. Sum- 
mers, he raises dairy cattle on his farm 
15 miles from town. At work, he chain- 
smokes Viceroys, receives visitors from 
India, Germany, New York and points 
between, and runs the entire operation. 
Having held every auto job from me- 
chanic up, he can do this better than 
anyone else around.* At home, he al- 
lows himself to be run by his two small 
sons. When he wanders into the execu- 
tive dining room for lunch, he is likely 
to pick out a place at any one of the 
eight big tables and he is sure to do 
as much listening as talking. 

It is the exercise of this avuncular 
quality, perhaps, that accounts for 
Studebaker’s easy relationship with its 
workforce and, by virtue of this, with 
the town of South Bend. Last fall, 
when allocations forced the company to 
lay off 3,500 men, the bad news was 
broken without full-page ads in the 
Tribune and without the rancor one 
might expect from the UAW. In fact, 
Walter Reuther himself showed up at 
the 100th anniversary dinner last Feb- 
tuary while the layoff was still in effect 
and as much as congratulated Stude- 

* Recently, Treasurer Richards and 
Comptroller Porta had to submit an esti- 
mate of sales to the Federal Reserve Board 
to get a $100 million V loan for war work. 
Before giving Vance their detailed fore- 
cast, they asked for his top-of-the-head 
guess, which came within $182,000 of their 
final estimate. Studebaker sales now run 
about $500 million a year. 
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baker employees on their good deal. 
When the good deal is renewed at con- 
tract time, Vance sits in on it, hearing 
out every complaint from Local No. 5 
before he says a word. 

As the biggest frog in the relatively 
small puddle of South Bend, Vance 
has resisted the natural temptation to 
become Town Father. He avoids 
“economic education” of the overt, hur- 
rah-for-free-enterprise type: the concur- 
rent rise and fall of Studebaker business 
and South Bend employment, he thinks, 
has spoken for itself over the last 100 
years. Although his house organ, Spot- 
light, includes a yearly annual report 
to employees, the better part of man- 
agement’s story is conveyed by word of 
mouth. And, says he, “you’ve got to be 
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Goddamned subtle about it.” He and 
his aides have considered an employee 
stock purchase plan several times, but 
never favorably: “And as long as I'm 
here, we won't have one.” Reason: 
the advantage to employee relations, 
should the stock go up, would not 
balance the bad feeling if it should 
sell off. “It’s not our place to suggest 
where our people should put their per- 
sonal savings”; furthermore, “Stude- 
baker stock is frankly a speculation.” 


Union, active; company, passive 


Vance’s reluctance to mess too much 
with employee attitudes is partly a 
“leave well enough alone” affair. (Said 
one South Bend civic official to a 
ForBEs surveyor: “In local politics it’s 
the union that’s active and the com- 
pany that’s passive.”) With layoffs 
inevitable and strikes always pos- 


sible, running Studebaker is no pic- 


nic—except for one day a year in Play- 
land Park, when management joins Lo- 
cal No. 5 in a summer feast of franks 
and fireworks. The unseen power of 
Reuther’s million-membered UAW has 
“modified” the old company-man spirit 
among Stude hands. But they remain, 
like their corporation, somewhat inde- 
pendent of the Hub (Local No. 5 as 
an organization antedates the CIO it- 
self by two years). Although their 
basic working-conditions contract is 
patterned after the General Motors 
agreement, Studebaker’s wage contract 
is the only one in the industry provid- 
ing for incentive pay (i.e., piecework 
rates) in 98% of the factory jobs. The 
whole assembly line, over 1,000 men, 
gets a premium for making or exceed- 
ing its schedule, a fact which does won- 
ders in overcoming absenteeism. It also 
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helps overcome the cramping dimen- 
sions of the assembly plant, where the 
final line is a two-story operation with 
an elevator shuttle between primary as- 
sembly and the doll-up line. Neither 
story moves with the slow, hynoptic 
precision of, say, Plymouth’s Detroit 
line. By comparison, Stude’s assemblers 
seem not unlike a gang of Egyptian 
slaves putting a pyramid together ir 
someone's living room. But the whole 
process is held together by that one 
little old word, incentive. 


Cf. Chrysler 


It is with Chrysler that Studebaker 
executives draw their comparisons, 
when they are in the mood to pay any 
attention at all to Detroit. As Table 
I shows, Stude’s financial record is more 
like that of Keller & Co. than any other. 
Each quarter, Vance is handed a break- 
down of Chrysler’s figures showing 
profit per unit sold, together with a 
parallel statement fer Studebaker, one- 
fifth its size. Both companies have 
shown the same cash-conscious reluc- 
tance to integrate. Both are run in the 
same strictly-business-fashion — mean- 
ing, for one thing, that dealers get no 
credit whatever. As a matter of fact, 
since dealer discounts for volume sales 
are computed only once a year, the 
dealers actually extend credit to Stude- 
baker! The similarity is not exact, 
however. Chrysler grants employees 
no discounts on Chrysler products: the 
dealers would bay too loudly. Stude- 
baker gives its personnel a 20% break 
on factory-delivered cars; but since 
dealers get a basic 24% discount, the 


= WILLYS’ AERO ACE: 
Question—is there a new low-priced market for substantial wheelbases? 


practice results in no profit sacrifice on 
the part of the corporation. 

This bonehard business viewpoint 
characterizes the management’s inside 
organization as well as its relations with 
vendors and dealers. The corps of offi- 
cers is totally unburdened with cus- 
tomer research departments, econo- 
mists, and the like. Before Paul Hoff- 
man left the little puddle in 1948 to 
swim with the big fish (director of 
ECA, president of the Ford Founda- 
tion, prospective member of an Eisen- 
hower cabinet), he inadvertently hired 
an economist by letter. When the 
dollar analyst showed up one May 
Day, ready to dance around the fiscal 
pole, Hoffman shunted him off to 
Treasurer Richards, who put him to 
work figuring breakeven points of all 
auto companies. After three months 
the economist concluded that Ford had 
to sell 1,000,000 units to break even, 
while General Motors could do it on 
500,000. When his findings were 
shrugged off as academic (government 
allocations would never be made on 
any such basis), the economist tactfully 
withdrew from St. Joseph County. 
Actually, Vance & Co. don’t need a 
Rufus Tucker to tell them that purchase 
of a new car is a “deferrable expendi- 
ture from the consumer’s viewpoint.” 
They live with the fact. As for econo- 
mists’ estimates of the market, Ken 
Elliott’s optimism is probably better for 
a smallish producer anxious to grow. 
With Chicago dealers unable to turm 
over their stock and price cuts snipping 
away at the seller's market from the 
Cadillac to the Henry J, Executive VP 
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Elliott was asked last month whether 
NPA’s 4,000,000-unit industry schedule 
wasn’t a “normal” target for 1952 after 
all. Without batting an eye, Elliott 
answered no, the market could take 
4,500,000 cars without allocations and 
probably 5,000,000 without Regula- 
tion W. 


Wall St. from South Bend 


Nowhere does Studebaker’s cool in- 
dependence show up more than in its 
view of Wall Street. Vance is indiffer- 
ent; Richards is disdainful; only Secre- 
tary Paul Clark, who must answer 
stockholders’ letters, is mildly curious. 
Richards, who thinks of his cash posi- 
tion as a cushion against a possible 
shutdown, would tide over any down 
period with short-term bank money. 
With no big-investment integration 
move in sight, equity capital is not even 
a topic of thought. Any increase in the 
number of Studebaker stockholders 
would excite the handsome Richards 
not a whit. 

It might bother Secretary Clark, who 
reads his mail with the jovial interest 
of Fiorello LaGuardia reading comic 
strips to the radio audience. Dark, 
sprightly Clark, who resembles New 
York’s fiery little late Mayor, sees no 
minority problem among Studebaker’s 
owners (no one person owns more than 
1%, and there is no stock presently 
registered in a Studebaker’ name). 
When the company eared $11.70 in 
1949 and paid out only $2.50 in divi- 
dends, Clark got about 200 letters of 
protest—less than 1% of the stockholder 
roster of 20,000-odd. The annual meet- 
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ing in Wilmington, Delaware is a legal- 
istic ritual; one year it was run off in 
just 11 minutes. It was so consistently 
perfunctory that a directors’ meeting 
was regularly scheduled in New York 
on the afternoon of the meeting date. 
Two years ago a broker showed up 


with an investment trust’s proxy, raised - 


so much hell about the dividend pay- 
out that the directors couldn’t get to 
New York for the afternoon conclave. 
Although the surprising outburst wasn’t 
repeated, Studebaker now schedules its 
New York directors’ meeting for the 
day after the Wilmington annual. 

One Wall Street item that puzzles 
Clark is the unusually large percentage 
of Studebaker stock—36%—in the names 
of brokers and nominees. Taken to- 
gether with a rather high short interest 
in SU (about 56,000 shares out of 
2,355,458; General Motors has 56,000 
short shares of 87,401,406), this would 
suggest that a number of brokerage 
houses are playing good chunks of the 
stock for their own account. It might 
also have something to do with the fre- 
quent references to Stude as a “good 
acting” stock which may “break 
through to the 44-48 level.” 

In any event, the independent gen- 
tlemen of Studebaker are too busy cul- 
tivating car owners to worry about 
stock owners. The corporation mails 
out no inclosures with dividend checks, 
and its annual report, while attractive, 
carries little more than the accepted 
minimum of fiscal data. As to the cul- 
tivation of the buying public, Stude- 
baker’s advertising is of the straight 
product variety and, for a lance-tilting 
independent, surprisingly modest in 
scale. In 1951 it spent $1,403,000 on 
national media, or $6.81 per unit sale, 
compared with Nash’s $13.74 ad-tab 
for each auto sold. Studebaker dealers 
are buying TV time themselves, but the 
South Benders haven’t even turned out 
a TV trailer for their use. The dealer 
organ, Studebaker News, doesn’t play 
up ad campaigns so much as old-fash- 
ioned selling tips, like “Am I really 
making enough contacts?” 


New buggy time? 


This year is something of a departure 
from the straight and narrow sales path. 
Vance has brought in Hill & Knowlton 
to public-relate the centennial to the 
hilt. A fresh survey has been made to 
determine the number of father-and- 
son combinations on the plant roster. 
Files have been ransacked for pictures 
of Conestoga wagons, wheelbarrows 
and Izzer buggies (“I don’t want a has- 
Deen, a ‘wuzzer.’ What I want is a 
izzer’”). Some of the wagons them- 
selves have been pulled out of dead 
storage for a pageant parade at the 
Indianapolis speedway and a repeat 
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performance at South Bend. The story 
of the five Studebakers* and how they 
grew is being relayed to stockholders, 
in the form of a centennial report; to 
employees and friends, in the form of 
a picture book; and to the literary 
world in the form of a romantic history. 
For the last, H & K have imported 
screenwriter Steve Longstreet from 
Hollywood. Longstreet, who screen- 
played “The Greatest Show on Earth,” 
playwrighted “High Button Shoes,” and 
noveled Hollywood in “The Beach 
House,” is now endeavoring to docu- 
ment the part played by Studebaker 
wagons in the Civil War. The story 
goes that the South preferred Stude- 
bakers to all other models, and that a 
few more Studebakers to carry ammuni- 
tion to Gettysburg might have won that 
crucial day. 

Of more immediate interest to the 
wage-earners back home in Indiana is 
the next model which Loewy and 
Studebaker will thrust upon a tighten- 
ing automobile market. Ford, for one, 
stuck to the same body for so many 
postwar years that it felt impelled to 
bring out a new model last January, 
smack in the middle of controls which 
guaranteed its market share anyway. 
Chevrolet is reported accelerating its 
new model for summer or early fall an- 
nouncement, to keep up with Ford; 
and Plymouth is scheduled for a new 
car in 1953. The gentlemen of Stude- 
baker are feeling the same impulse; de- 
control, following the recent revocation 
of Regulation W, is a distinct possibility 





* Two Studebakers, both sons of Henry 
Studebaker, remain on the payroll: Bill, 
with 49 years of service, is paymaster, and 
Pete, with 21 years, is a storage worker. 
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by year’s end. In Stude’s case there is 
this extra impellent: It’s our 100th 
birthday, and-shucks, fellers, we oughta 
have a new buggy. 

Although designer Loewy talks of 
future cars as “a cocktail blending of 
the best features of American and Euro- 
pean cars” minus the “parasite decora- 
tion” of chromework, the next Stude- 
baker is likely to follow GM’s time- 
tested lead and use more chrome. 
Amidst all the aesthetic enthusiasm for 
the clean lines of the 1947 car, Ken 
Elliott and his dealers haven’t forgotten 
that Studebaker’s biggest sales increase 
came in 1948-50. In those years the in- 
tegrity of design was slightly stained by 
the judicious application of chromium 
and airplane spinners. And Elliott, with 
his eye on the magic 500,000 figure 
(which would give Stude about 10% 
of the car and truck market, as against 
its present 4%) is not so much interest- 
ed in Museum of Modern Art patrons— 
who buy Cadillacs anyway—as in the 
great American Sunday driver and 
Saturday polisher. And, as the Buick 
spearshield, the Oldsmobile fender 
stripe and the Pontiac streak have 
amply demonstrated, that great Ameri- 
can consumer dotes on brightwork. 

If slim, sandy-haired Ken Elliott and 
his literally opposite number, smooth, 
well-tailored Raymond Loewy, have 
midwifed a salable model, Vance can 
make a half million of them without 
too much trouble. Engine and foundry 
capacity at South Bend is adequate 
for such a total. And although the twin 
line in the middle of South Bend will 
bolt together no more than 325,000 
units a year, the corporation’s more 
modern assembly plants at Hamilton, 
Ontario and Los Angeles can take up 
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some of the ditterence. Stude’s new 
New Brunswick plant, now turning out 
]-47 jet engine parts for General Elec- 
tric, is probably lost to assembly work 
for the duration of the Air Force's 
stretchout. But additional assembly 
plants, which cost only $2-3 million 
apiece, will pose no future problem. 

And even now, halfway through its 
centennial, Studebaker is the only auto- 
maker outside GM and Chrysler which 
has bettered its market share since 
1929. When the dusted off farm wagons 
and buggies are tarped over and the 
“five Smith Brothers” (Studebaker 
brothers) have been thoroughly glori- 
fied, the independent gentlemen of 
South Bend will still have something 
to shout about: their own independ- 
ent’s day in the market. 


MAYTIME AT ATLANTIC 


WHEN THE sparkling first-quarter earn- 
ings report of Atlantic Refining ap- 
peared, hardly a murmur fluttered 
down Wall Street. Since the end of 
War II, improvement has become a 
habit for this old but not always so 
profitable company. 

Atlantic Refining’s history extends 
back almost to Drake’s Folly.* The 
company began as the Atlantic Petro- 
leum Storage Company. By 1870 it had 
changed its name and operations into 
refining. It was the period of dog eat 
dog in business and the survival of the 
fittest. The fittest those days was old 
John D., and by 1874 Atlantic had be- 


*In 1858, at Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
E. Laurentine Drake drilled the first oil 


well. 


from a tooth in John D’s jaw... 


ATLANTIC REFINING MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Gulf 
Oil, Sinclair Oil, and Standard Oil of 
Indiana. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoinis of Atlantic Refining. 


come one tooth in Standard Oil’s ca- 
pacious jaw. 

For the next 37 years Atlantic, with 
the rest of the Standard Oil empire, ate 
well. But then a bigger dog came 
along; the courts ordered the dissolu- 
tion of the Standard trust in 1911. 
Atlantic was turned loose to forage for 
itself and the pickings were poor. The 
company had refineries but no produc- 
tion, foreign markets but no transporta- 
tion, a dying market for kerosene and 
declining business from its most impor- 
tant customer, the Galena Signal Oil 
Company. 

The history of Atlantic’s attack on 
these problems is largely the story of 
two presidents, John Wesley Van Dyke 
and Robert H. Colley. Van Dyke, oil 
pioneer and innovator in refining tech- 
niques, built ships and pipelines, con- 
structed the first modern service station, 
and began to develop crude production. 

Quiet-spoken Robert Colley took over 
in 1937 after Van Dyke’s death. Two 
of ex-artillery-man Colley’s first shots 
were at the Pennsylvania and Georgia 
refineries which had grown obsolete 
while the company worked on other 
problems. To replace their capacities, 
the Philadelphia facilities were ex- 
panded and a new refinery built near 
Port Arthur, Texas. 

But Colley, who knows how to leave 
his work when he leaves the office, still 
had overtime problems. During World 
War II, Atlantic’s pretax profit margin 
and earnings on book value were drag- 
ging along at 6.2% and 4.2%, some 50% 
below the industry’s. 

In addition to greater refining effi- 
ciency, the company needed greater 
crude production to bolster slim refin- 
ing margins. Dividends, paid every year 
since 1914 except for 1925-1926, were 
kept small and earnings plowed back 
into the company. Atlantic’s crude 
production mounted 144% from 1942 to 
1951—over double the industry’s rate. 
By 1951, the company was producing 
56% of its sharply increased refinery 
needs. Its oil reserves represented 14 
years production against 12 for the 
industry, and its natural gas reserves 
had passed the 2 trillion-cubic-foot 
mark. Substantial oil production had 


been developed in Venezuela, as well 
as in Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mex- 
ico. Leased acreage included 1,300,000 
acres in the American sector of. the 
Williston Basin and . 1,800,000 in 
Saskatchewan. 

The company also branched out into 


_petrochemicals. It produces ammonia 


and is an important factor in the syn. 
thetic detergents industry. And still the 
curtain has not rung down on Atlantic’; 
dynamic revival. Diagnosed Colley: “It 
is altogether healthy that our chief con. 
cern at the moment should be with the 
problem of growth, with meeting an 
increasing demand for our products,” 
In practical terms, Atlantic increased 
its capital expenditures budget for this 
year from $83 to $100 million. With 
the current ratio down to 1.9, it is 
likely that $40 million will be obtained 
from new financing. The largest chunk 
will be stuffed into new oil wells, but 
refining capacity will be increased 2% 
by a new 50,000-barrel-a-day catalytic 
cracking unit. Atlantic is also construct: 
ing a plant to commercially produce 
ammonia by combining nitrogen and 
hydrogen under pressure. 

As results have flowed out of Atlan- 
tic’s program, the once tightfisted man- 
agement (25.3% of earnings paid out in 
the last ten years) has begun to pass 
along the loot—three dividend increases, 
a 20% stock dividend, and a 2%-for-l 
stock split in two years. Suave merger- 
mongering Floyd B. Odlum, head man 
of Atlas, calls Atlantic Refining his 
“most romantic” investment. Atlas owns 
628,800 shares (7% of the total). So 
far Odlum, just playing another big 
stockholder, has not tipped his hand. 


ATLANTIC REFINING’S SUPPLEE: 
... to a most romantic invest 
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in 1911, refineries but no production 


But Wall Streeters, remembering the 
Sunray-Barnsdall deal, are waiting ex- 
pectantly. 

Last month, Colley moved up to 
chairmanship of the board and 49-year- 
old Princeton charter trustee Henderson 
Supplee took over the president’s gavel. 
Supplee’s first announcement — first- 
quarter results—indicated Atlantic had 
already passed the industry in earning 
power. Supplee’s appointment was just 
one more move by old Atlantic Refining 
in the direction of rejuvenated growth. 


GREEK CENACLE 

Spyros P. (for Panaglotes) Skouras, 
thick-set president of $166.7 million 
Twentieth Century-Fox, ranks among 
the 35 highest paid men in the U.S. 
(1950 salary as reported to SEC: 
$252,430). Nestling quietly in a clut- 
ter of books on his reception room table 
is one titled “How To Stay Rich.” It 
is flanked by the “Story Behind the 
Story” and the “Greek Cenacle.”® 
Though Twentieth Century earnings 
last year skidded 55% ($9.56 million to 
$4.3 million) for the company’s lowest 
per share net since 1940, the mood of 
the story behind the story in the unpre- 
tentiously furnished Greek cenacle was 
one of serenity. 

Explanation of the big question 
“How come the drop?” hinged on 
Skouras’ battle plan to bring home his 
TV-seduced audience: “quality films 
and more of them for less money.” To 
can more films last year (33 vs. 28 in 
1950) Skouras did spend less money 
per picture, but wound up owing the 
money lenders almost $2.5 million more 
than the $60.3 million chit he signed 
in 1950. Distribution also cost $670,- 
000 more, “because of anti-trust pres- 
sure.” Under its push Twentieth (and 
other movie makers) have to shuck off 
some theatre holdings, ply more ex- 
hibitors with more first-run films. Moans 
treasurer Donald A. Henderson, a neat 
little man with a careful moustache: 

. where formerly for an opening 


_ 


* A dining or supping room. 
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we had to supply only about 285 prints, 
it now takes 400.” Twentieth last year 
also splashed more pictures with tech- 
nicolor, whose varied hues cost about 
$200,000 more per picture than a com- 
parable black and white. 


Another Twentieth Century lament: 
a $3.4 million windfall in blocked cur- 
rency and theatre exchange income that 
sweetened 1950 earnings was tagged 
“no similar item in 1951.” For this 
Henderson has an explanation of a dif- 
ferent color: “. . . we made a couple of 
pictures abroad last year in blocked 
currency countries, built a couple of 
theatres. They just about wiped out 
our credits. Anyway, we don’t count 
that as part of basic earnings.” 

One of the blocked currency pictures 
was “Kangaroo.” Filmed in Australia, 
it got a headstart last month when 
“Zip” a live Kangaroo imported from 
California to grace the New York open- 
ing, “escaped” at La Guardia Field. 
Though Manhattan newspapers (with 
the exception of the World-Telegram) 





Wide World 


SKOURAS: 





sniffed suspiciously, spiked the story, 
Long Island editors blow-by-blowed 
the harried police chase. Headlined the 
Long Island Star-Journal: ZIP ZIGS AS 
POLICE ZAG; ITS A KANGAROO, 
NOT A GAG. 

Whatever the truth about “Zip’s” 
escape, treasurer Henderson found no 
escape in trying to cover a regular $2 
dividend with a non-elastic $1.47 earn- 
ing per share. For a sharper earnings 
focus this year, showman Skouras sticks 
to last year’s formula of more “quality” 
films. Says he: “Quality depends on the 
subject matter . . . cuts across all lines 
. . » brings them all out.” Though his 
prescription may have stiffened last 
years domestic and foreign rentals (up 
18%), it put no starch in theatre re- 
ceipts. They sagged because of “a drop 
in attendance of about 10%... .” To 
charm the hum back into theatre turn- 
stiles, Skouras is warming up his large- 
screen theatre TV apparatus, last 
month demonstrated Eidophor (see 
Forses, May 1, 1952 p. 27) for his 
stockholders, pledged newsmen not to 
comment until first public showing. 

To put more heft. in his once bulging 
coffers, Skouras has still another scheme 
afoot: peddling five-year reissue rights 
to 600 films released between 1933 
and 1946. Though Twentieth is silent 
on the deal and its terms, several syndi- 
cates are known to be jockeying for the 
package. In 1947 Universal made a 
similar deal, traded reissue rights on its 
releases from the same period for $3.5 
million and 35% of the net. 

Skouras also has two other. gimmicks 
in the hopper, “prefers not to comment 
on either now.” One is a technicolor 
system (“now having the bugs worked 
out, it could save the company a lect 
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one of his kangaroos was missing 




















elping America 
buy what it wants 





ALEXANDER E. DUNCAN 


Chairman of the Board and Founder 
Commercial Credit Company 


FORTY YEARS AGO, when I founded 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, a small group of 
people joined with me in providing our original 
capital of 300 THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The original COMMERCIAL CREDIT stock pro- 
spectus contained the words, ““‘THE FIELD 
OF OPERATIONS IS PRACTICALLY UN- 
LIMITED.” Yes, we started with confidence in 
our ability to succeed, but I know that none of us 
in our original group foresaw COMMERCIAL 
CrREpIT CoMPANY as it is today, for none of us 
could foresee the miracle of America’s industrial 
growth in the last 40 years. 


In 1951 gross receivables acquired by the 
Finance Companies of COMMERCIAL CREDIT were 
$2,783,942,471; earned premiums of its Insurance 
Companies were $39,464,036; and net sales of its 
Manufacturing Companies were $99,115,875. 
These operations were carried on through some 
12,800 employes located in more than 350 offices 
throughout the United States and Canada. We 
have come a long way in the past forty years and 
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ASSETS 


U.S. Government and Other 


Accounts and Notes Receivable 


P ne 4s wield aw sais bows 
Other Current Assets................ 
Fixed and Other Assets.............. 
Deferred Charges-Prepaid Items....... 
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LIABILITIES 








Marketable Securities.............. 
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Contrasting the first published balance sheet of COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
as of October 31, 1912 with our fortieth annual report as of December 31, 1951 





As of As of 
October 31, 1912 December 31, 1951 
i tn Ea ec? $117,375 $ 66,159,758 
Ft eo esht 88,834,641 
CERT ene 740,270 690,026,043* 
al Mt 19,557,476 
SD PRET Bi 2,884 9,949,732 
et et ~ 36,645 4,075,498 
sie diistiman aidan $897,174 "$878,603,148 


*After deducting $35,358,360 for Reserves 
for Unearned Income and Losses 


Collateral Trust Notes Payable................... $430,000 . 
Short Term Unsecured Notes..................44. $455,073,500 
es in wombs sadveceoseseredan's 31,924,978 
Accounts and Reserves Payable................... 151,574 47,046,648 
Unearned Insurance Premiums.................... 31,371,411 
SES IETS PETER PTET TTT TET TT 2,638 6,239,955 
Long Term Unsecured Notes..................0005 131,500,000 
Subordinated Long Term Unsecured Notes......... 50,000,000 
SEE SOOT, HPP OTT ESTEE OTE TT 62,064 
Capital Stock and Surplus 
te res) eo Sale a a aleiee alee o% ae 100,000 
a lites ain el iw helen wa Hehe $6.0 me 200,000 22,789,730 
ins in nas ee easeee sues enn gun nes 38,042,920 
id oh ae hw dr os tes eee Eee ee 12,962 64,551,942 
ippassatenus $897,174 $878,603,148 














I want to pay public tribute to those who have 
helped write COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S success story: 


To the millions of customers who have used 
and are using our services. 


To the banks, corporations, insurance com- 
panies, institutional and other investors who 
have loaned BILLIONS of dollars to 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT to make our continuing 
operations and growth possible. 


To some 28,000 stockholders, large and small, 
who have bought and now own over 214 
MILLION shares of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
common stock. 


To the manufacturers, distributors and 
dealers for their endorsement and use of 
various COMMERCIAL CREDIT PLANS. 


I also want to pay tribute to the men and 
women of COMMERCIAL CREDIT—our original 
group of five, three of whom are still with the 
Company, and to the thousands who with their 
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hands and hearts and minds have and are still 
carrying on for COMMERCIAL CREDIT. That we 
have grown substantially and soundly is ample 
proof that COMMERCIAL CREDIT men and women 
have done and are doing their jobs well. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT is a perfect example of 
what can be accomplished under our free enter- 
prise system with proper incentive. It is gratifying 
that one function of COMMERCIAL CREDIT, our 
time payment plans, has enabled millions and 
millions of American families to enjoy the new 
and better products of American industrial genius. 
I am convinced that the average American con- 
sumer is an honest, dependable business risk. He 
is his own best credit man! 


We pledge the continuing use of our funds and 
the knowledge and ability we have accumulated 
in 40 years to persevering in our objective of 
HELPING AMERICA BUY WHAT IT WANTS. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX MAR- 
KET HISTORY: Shaded area shows 
price range of combined common stocks 
of Loew's, Universal Pictures, and Co- 
lumbia Pictures. Solid line shows yearly 
market midpoints of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. 


of money”); the other is a survey “to 
determine the advisability of making 
pictures for TV.” Confided Skouras: 
“, . . the survey would cover many 
things.” Unspoken hope: that it would 
also uncover some way to shoot video 
films without bringing an exhibitors’ 
plague upon his houses. 

Given half a break on his reissue 
sales, technicolor and TV films, Skouras 
might not have to crack “How To Stay 
Rich” which at last sight was pristine 
as the day it came out of a bookstore. 
And he can always take comfort in the 
frosted picture window that dominates 
his cenacle. It shuts out any view of 
the TV antennae on the rooftops oppo- 
site Twentieth Century’s offices. 


HORSE FRUIT 


ELSEWHERE in filmland last month, 
Gene Autry became the first “good guy” 
in hoss opera annals to bite the dust, 
and it was the law that done it. Fed- 
eral District Judge Ben Harrison turned 
a deaf ear to the singing cowboy’s re- 
quest to hogtie $21.3 million Republic 
Pictures from releasing 56 Autry films 
for TV use. Autry’s argument: advertis- 
ing sponsorship of his pictures was not 
authorized in ‘the contract under which 
they were made. His aim; to protect 
the video films he is shooting as an 
independent. Judge Ben Harrison had 
other ideas, waxed theological to make 
his point: “. . . if the plaintiff is worthy 
of his hire, Republic is entitled to full 
use of the fruits of his labor.” 

Though the judgment was a shot in 
the arm for Republic, it also boosted 
the movie maker into some confusing 





CHAMP CARRY: 


legal crossfire. Judge Pierson Hall last 
year read an exegesis different from the 
Harrison version, ruled that Roy Rog- 
ers, another ex-Republic hand now tele- 
vising for NBC, was entitled to part of 
the fruits of his labor, check-reined Re- 
public release. Legal eagles originally 
thought that Harrison would hold up 
the Autry case pending a Republic ap- 
peal on Rogers. Now Autry will make 
an appeal of his own, may come out on 
top next reel. 


PULLMAN’S LONG PULL 
THis YEAR the Pullman Company would 
be celebrating its 85th birthday if there 
were still a Pullman Company. Instead, 
1952 marks the 25th year of Pullman 
Incorporated, formed in 1927 as a hold- 
ing company for the manufacturing and 
sleeping car divisions. George M. Pull- 
man might recognize his old Palace Car 
Company if he went to the right plant, 
but the railroad business has lost its 
regal 19th-century status. 

Pullman’s program of diversification 
began even before the courts dispos- 
sessed the sleeping car division in 1947. 
In 1944 the company bought the M. W. 
Kellogg Company, a leading engineer- 
ing firm which builds petroleum refin- 
ing and chemical processing plants. In 
the last 18 months Pullman has gone 
even farther afield, entered the earth 
moving equipment field and bought 
Trailmobile, second largest truck trailer 
builder. Pullman, seeing railroad busi- 
ness going to the trucks, figures to do 
well as long as it can also supply the 
competition. (Pullman has already cor- 
nered 25% of this country’s freight car 
business. ) 

At this point, Kellogg and Trailmo- 
bile are probably dividing $120 million 
worth of business between them, while 
the total company gross is clicking 
along at a $300 million clip. Pullman 
will not release the breakdown. Cracks 
head man Champ Carry: “Our stock- 
holders will be the first to know, and 
I won't tell them.” 

Cornell-trained Carry rolled com- 
pletely through the Pullman car busi- 
ness before he came to the helm on 
January 1, 1950. Amid the shifting 
sand dunes of Michigan City, Indiana, 
the 56-year-old prexy started work in 
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the old Haskell and Barker shops be. 
fore Pullman took them over. He moved 
up via the sales end of the business, 

Salty-tongued, husky-voiced Cary 
runs his company in its traditionally 
conservative fashion. Far from expand- 
ing, in the last ten years the company 
retired over 40% of the outstanding 
stock. Like Montgomery Ward’s, Pull- 
man common sells at less than net 
working capital. Like Montgomery 
Ward, Pullman has coupled obstrep. 
erous and truculent Sewell L. (for Lee) 
Avery to its board. And like most who 
meet Avery, Carry rhapsodizes: “A bril- 
liant man.” Asked about Avery’s mag- 
num opus, U. S. Gypsum, Cany 
snapped: “I have enough trouble keep. 
ing up with Pullman.” (Carry is als 
on Gypsum’s board.) 

Keeping up with Pullman is a big 
job these days. Non-scientist Carry in- 
sists on detailed explanations of M. W. 
Kellogg’s research and developments, 
So apt is the pupil-president that at a 
recent showing of Kellogg products he 
kept a group of observers completely 
enthralled by his offhand description of 
a refinery’s operations. Some of Kel- 
logg’s recent jobs include the design 
and construction of a South African 
synthetic gasoline plant, catalytic crack- 
ing units for Atlantic Refining, Gulf, 
Cities Service, and Standard of Indiana, 
and a vacuum flasher for Standard of 
California. Kellogg has also developed 
a promising fluorocarbon-type plastic, 
Kel-F, for which a production plant 
will be built when materials are avail- 
able. 

Most of the other divisions also oper- 
ate profitably. Trailmobile, like the 
truck industry, is encountering some 
slackening of demand. And the back- 
log of freight cars, 26,000, is down 11% 
from the year end, but still represents 
a healthy ten or twelve months’ work. 

Pullman’s one broken rail is its pas- 
senger car business. There are now 70 
cars on this South Chicago division's 
books, but only the government tank 
and troop carrier business keeps it out 
of the red. A basic problem is the lack 
of standardization. Every railroad has 
its own specifications. “Each car,” says 
Carry, “is like building a house.” Thus 
even when it has orders, Pullman lacks 
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the advantages of production line tech- 
nique. Several management and engi- 
neering consultant firms have toyed 
with the basic problem without com- 
ing up with a solution. 

The transportation equipment busi- 
ness is notoriously cyclical. Right now, 
it tops Fortuna’s heap: Pullman, for 
example, garnered $1.03 the first quar- 
ter vs. 88 cents last year. All of Pull- 
man’s enterprises have some cyclical 
qualities, but the management hopes 
they will not all tum down together. 
And more important, Kellogg is tied to 
one of the most dynamic growth indus- 
tries, petroleum. Carry & Co. may no 
longer have the sleeping car business, 
but they are probably sleeping better 
than they have in many a year. 


MUTUALLY 


SATISFACTORY 


Lots oF financial people have been 
talking about Wall Street in terms of 
Main Street lately. But Henry J. Simon- 
son, Jr., president of the National Se- 
curities series of Mutual Funds, decided 
to find out how Main is our Wall. Along 
with his annual report (which showed 
National’s 11 funds up $10 million in 
asset value over the last fiscal year), 
Simonson released a survey of his 
53,000 stockholders. 

The results were Main Streetish 
enough to justify Harry Simonson’s an- 
nual report cover, a color photo de- 
picting the main stem of Watkins Glen, 
N. Y. Over 65% of the trust’s net assets 
are owned by small (221 shares or less) 
investors. And only 4% live in New York 
City. . 

Bald, white-mustached Simonson has 
known for quite a while that the small, 
hinterland investor dominates the mu- 
tuals market. National Securities’ port- 
folios include no tobacco or liquor 
stocks—a frank concession to small-town 
sentiment. And Simonson doesn’t worry 
about liquidating assets to redeem Na- 
tional shares when they touch new 
lows: unlike big-city traders, who tend 
to dump their holdings on the down- 
side, investors in the sticks tend to sell 
out at highs. 

Searching for savings in the sticks, 
mutual fundmen have found some re- 
sistance on the part of local bankers. 

Remember 1929,” they are likely to 
advise their clients, “and keep your sav- 
Ings in the bank where they are safe.” 
Fundmen are squirming in their ma- 
hogany chairs these days waiting for 
this last pocket of resistance to be 
wiped out. Their ally will be Chase 
National Bank, which is expected to an- 
nounce a new Budget Plan to extend 
Personal credit (not margin) to buyers 
of mutual shares. Chase’s plan will 
octopush all the way to the sticks 
ough its correspondent banks (big 
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Except for the comics, there has 
been no mass medium with a wider 
gap between fact and fancy than 
the editorial cartoons in the labor 
press. For years now, employers 
have been accustomed to finding 
themselves caricatured in union 
‘newspapers as “capitalists” with 
huge dollar signs where their hearts 
should be or as industrial Simon Le- 
grees who persecute the downtrod- 
den worker for the sheer sadistic joy 
of it. But the bloated plutocrat as a 
, symbol of “the boss” is slowly dis- 
appearing from the pages of labor 
papers partly because union leaders 
realize few workers see their em- 
ployers as Robber Barons. The mod- 
erm management man can take this 
development as a testimonial to the 
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by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Unfunny Comics 


effective work that he has done in 
humanizing employee relations. 

But the new boss-symbol doesn’t 
mean the labor writers are dipping 
their pens in honey; they've only 
switched. The advantage of this new 
union propaganda over the “bloated 
capitalist” concept is that it casts 
the boss in realistic, in-plant situa- 
tions more familiar to workers. 
Through such a formula, it’s easier 
for the labor press to more effec- 
tively play upon fears and suspi- 
cions. Take the typical cartoon illus- 
trated below. Here the bosses are 
two-faced, double-talking dolts al- 
ways poised to do the worker dirt. 
And there are always enough gul- 
libles around to believe even such 
broad misinterpretations as this one. 
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Chase has one such in every U.S. 
county). With a ten-month payment 
schedule and interest of 3.81% or so on 
unpaid balance, the fund will get cash 
for its certificates, the salesman will 
get his 5% commission, the bank will 
get insurance on the unpaid balance, 
and the investor's interest charges will 
be covered in most cases by fund divi- 
dends. To overcome small-town bank- 
ers objection that the funds “take 
money out of the community,” Chase 
is expected to rediscount local loans, 
feed the cash back so that more Main 
Streeters can borrow more money to 
buy more shares. 

Neither Chase nor the investment 
trusters considers the new scheme infla- 
tionary. In any event, it will be mutu- 
ally satisfactory. 


M-DAY 

Last MONTH Congressman William 
Widnall (Rep., N. J.) tossed a Joint 
Resolution into Speaker Sam Rayburn’s 
hopper. The proposal, calling on Presi- 
dent Harry S. to set aside a day each 
year called Management Day, resolved 
that December 8 should be the selected 
date. 

“December 8,” said Widnall, “marks 
the birth (1765) of Eli Whitney: 
American patriot, workman, farmer, 
mechanic and pioneer industrialist 
whose genius did greatly promote this 
nation’s enduring greatness and wealth.” 
While the inventive Whitney (cotton 
gin) who later in life prospered with a 
New Haven fire-arms factory was a 
logical choice, the calendar date is 
better known for another Congressional 
Joint Resolution of eleven years past: 
“Resolved . . . that a state of war be- 
tween the United States and the Im- 
perial Government of Japan is hereby 
formally declared. .. .” 

Ever-problemed managers need not 
fear a lost production day—Widnall’s 
suggested M-day will not be a holiday. 
However, at least one New York editor 
could foresee labor walking out because 
the boss wouldn’t declare a paid labor 
holiday on Management Day. 


BLUNTED EVERSHARP 


KEENING over the stagnant stocks of 
Eversharp pens and Schick Injector 
razors rusting on retailers’ shelves, Ever- 
sharp President Carl G. Preis last 
month morosely honed the blade of 
dissatisfaction in his Chicago office. 
Finally, scraping like a dull blade, Preis’ 
gold-topped pen reluctantly scratched 
out his signature on the company’s an- 
nual report to its stockholders. 

It was a blotted record. Even a 
record lather of promotion hadn’t saved 
the fountain pen line from leaking 
badly all over Eversharp’s flapping vest. 
Also gouging into Preis’ consciousness 





EVERSHARP’S PREIS: 
deep gashes and a dull blade 


was the uneasy knowledge that the 
“Push-Pull, Click-Click” magic’ appeal 
of the Schick Injector razor has snagged 
painfully in a tough stubble of sales 
resistance. Both Gillette and Pal now 
peddle their blades in handy dispensers 
of their own. 

Preis gloom exactly mirrored Ever- 
sharp’s financial face as the year ended. 
Raked by metal shortages, smarting 
from new tax nicks, it had a woeful, 
bloody look. With 19% less sales ($16.6 
million vs. $19.7 million in fiscal ’50), 
profits even before taxes were clipped 
by more than half. Net was shaved 
from $2.2 million to $1.6 million. 

With these deep gashes disfiguring 
Eversharp’s investment visage, Carl 
Preis had only one lotion to soothe the 
sting: a reminder that he had upped 
the quarterly dividend rate from 25c to 
85c last year. But the $64 question, 
still to be answered was: can he main- 
tain it? 

Preis hopes that the new desk sets he 
recently added to the pen line will put 
a little more black ink into the profit 
column. Diversification may help, too. 
Last February Eversharp acquired 
Climax Engine & Pump Manufacturing 
Company (oil drilling equipment, cot- 
ton gins, road machinery) and Preis is 
optimistic that it will add new excite- 
ment to Eversharp’s profit plot. Beyond 
that, he could only brush the future 
with the brave hope that new, sharper 
blades would sharpen up sales. Whether 
he is “Right with Eversharp” or not, 
stockholders would soon see. 


BANKER COURTSHIPS 

RELISHING a tasty tidbit of gossip, New 
York bank followers last month felt the 
pulse of the ticker, concluded that 
something big was up. The gossip, 
enough to whet the most jaded appetite 
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in rumor-ridden Wall Street: tha 
$2,675.9 million (assets) Manufacturers 
Trust Company, fifth ranking U. §, 
bank, planned to cut a juicy melon with 
a fat stock dividend. The evidence: in 
less than two weeks, usually sleepy 
Manufacturers’ stock had shot up five 
full points. Besieged for confirmation, 
bank officials at the corner of Broad 
and Beaver smiled Mona Lisa smiles, 
refused comment. 

Actually, bigger plans were afoot in 
the panelled upstairs offices than any. 
one suspected, So well kept were they, 
however, that when at last Manufac. 
turers’ poker-faced President Horace C. 
Flanigan saw fit to remove the wraps, 
Wall Street was caught flat-footed in 
surprise. In a deadpan communique as 
cold as the excitement it raised was hot, 
Manufacturers’ Flanigan and New Yor 
Trust Company’s Charles J. Stewart 
jointly published the banns for what 
would be the biggest consolidation of 
banks since the bank holiday in 1933. 
As one, the merged pair would displace 
New York Guaranty Trust Company 
as the nation’s fourth largest bank, 
boast assets of more than $3,453 mil- 
lion.* 

News of the pending merger sent 
stock of the New York Trust scooting 
up seven points to 112 bid in a single 
day. It also touched off speculation 
that a new wave of mergers might en- 
gulf New York banks. Enthusiastic 
market operators reckon that soaring 
operating costs and shrinking earnings 
more and more make such marriages 
the price of survival in the banking 
business. Despite its rebuff last year, 
Chase National is still counted an 
ardent suitor for Bank of Manhattan’s 
lusty branch banking system. If Chase 
were again to press its suit, this time 
successfully, few thought National City 
Bank would sit idly on its hands while 
being nudged out of second place. 
City’s Chairman Brady is quoted as 
having said as much. 

Anticipating future sport, Wall Street- 
ers, like clucking matchmakers, settled 
down to hashing over some very obvi- 
ous merits in such an alliance. New 
York Trust, the city’s eleventh largest 
depository, is rated as a “sleeper,” over- 
due for a Cinderella awakening to the 
merits of raising a “retail banking” fam- 
ily. Thus far its brood of branch offices 
numbers only four. 

For such a modest maiden, highly 
aggressive Manufacturers would be 
quite a catch. Largely because of 
urgent work to open up _ auxiliary 
wickets across the city, Manufacturers 
has shown the greatest growth in gross 





























































































































*Ranked in assets only by Bank of 
America ($7,531 million); National City 
Bank ($5,910 million); and Chase Na 
tional Bank ($5,607 million). 
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deposits since 1939 of any New York 
bank. With 109 branches, it has the 
largest retail banking chain in New 
York. 

But it is the prerogative of a fickle 
maiden to change her mind, and late 
last month New York Trust did. To the 
dismay of fussing matchmakers who 
had already charted a future of wed- 
ded bliss for the happy pair, impor- 
tant stockholders balanced the market 

against Manufacturers’ terms, airéd 
qualms that the deal was “too lean.” 
After an all-day meeting of directors, 
Cinderella added a final tidbit to the 
flash-flood of gossip by jilting her Prince 
Charming. 


AIRLINE COURTSHIPS 
Many A matchmaker in the salons of 
airline society also felt futile last month. 
First frustration came as the Colonial- 
National Airlines merger (see ForBEs, 
March 1, 1952, p. 19) fell through. 
Then, with wedding plans made and 
date-setting in the offing, Croil Hunter’s 
$46 million Northwest and $18.5 mil- 
lion Capital Airlines ran into young 
love’s familiar old snag. The rub: failure 
to get parental blessing in the form of 
Northwest stockholder approval. The 
vote fell 86,967 short of the required 
two-thirds. 

In Washington, after a 98% okay 
from his own owners, Capital's tall, 
handsome, rejected John H. Carmichael 
commented: “we're just wondering 
what to do next.” 

Added Hunter, with marked re- 
straint, “the board of directcrs is dis- 
appointed.” 

Carmichael and Hunter can well 
ponder what comes next. Both looked 
to the “tremendous possibilities” of 
merger as a solution to light loads, 
chronic deficits, hoped two could live 
more profitably than one. Capital’s need 
for Northwest’s long hauls and Hunter's 
desperation for Carmichael’s densely- 
peopled eastern cities were sharply ap- 
parent from first-quarter figures. For 
the period, Capital’s gross sank to $7.2 
million, per share deficit soared to 
$1.38. (Last year’s first three-months’ 
red figures were held to 1l1c when total 
revenue hit $8.2 million.) Hunter’s per- 
formance was better, but not much. 
Gross inched to $10.6 million over 
1951’s first-quarter $9.2 million; per 
ond loss was pared from $2. 10 to 

51 

To blend into one 26,000-mile trunk 
line, the nation’s fifth largest, directors 
had agreed to swap common share for 
share. Capital has 781,578 shares, 
Northwest 820,858 common shares out- 
standing. Although Northwest’s book 
value tops Capital’s $15.08 to $10.12 a 
share, both issues have sold between 
11 and 16 on the market this year. Cap- 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


ee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DEMGNED BY PICKS, N. Y. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of May. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 





Economists seeking a clearly de- 
fined business trend last month were 
as frustrated as cynic Diogenes in 
his hunt for an honest man. With 
minor exceptions, there was none. 
Forbes’ National Index’s overall 2% 
climb equalled April's, but as 12 
areas showed new gains, 13 others 
slowed enough to erase much of the 
improvement. Five of last month’s 
best cities, Raleigh, Albuquerque, 
Columbia, S.C., Wichita, and 
Charleston, W. Va., also boast best 
scores now. Conversely, the month’s 
most sluggish, Duluth-Superior, Al- 
bany, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Jackson- 
ville, and Cleveland, share honors 
for the year’s biggest losses. 

While areas showing slippage last 
month are largely Southern, bright 
spots are scattered, hold little rela- 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


TN si siaisly ve ae bin de 15% 
Albuquerque, N. M. .......... 11 
SE ea 11 
Shreveport, La. (3) ............ 10 
a Wo wd aahase-s 10 
OTE 9 
0 ees 9 
ee 8 
Charleston, W. Va. ............ 8 
Te, BE AEE) non cv cevccee 7 


(In parenthesis: number of successive 


months listed in this column. ) 


tion to each other. Up and down 
movements are local, superimposed 
on an almost imperceptible national 
up-trend. 

Pushed by the perk-up in textiles, 
Raleigh leaped 15%; Columbia, S.C., 
another textile titan, 10%. Although 
New England slid again (8% off 
from last year), cloth-making in 
Providence bettered and jewelers 
there were braced by metal alloca- 
tion easing. Business .1n Wichita, 
damped by spring floods, bounced 
up 9% in recovery. Strong livestock 
markets and good weather kept the 
bloom on the boom in Boise and 
Peoria. 

Less encouraging, General Elec- 
tric’s Albany refrigerator plant slow- 
down slowed the city 5%. In Sacra- 
mento, where food processing is sea- 
sonally off, sales skidded, as they 
did in. Jacksonville and Washington. 


Zone Indexes 

(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 

Mar Apr. May 


New England ... —9% —4% —3% 
Middle Atlantic .. 1 +5 +5 
Midwest ...... —38 -8 —2 
Ges vices 5:0 0 +1 +41 
South Central. . —l +42 44 
North Central . +1 -8 —1l 
Mountain ..... —2 0 +41 
Pacific Coast. . . 0 +3 +8 
NATIONAL 

INDEX ..... —1% +2% 42% 
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ital’s last dividend (25c) went out in 
1945. Northwest paid 50c in 1946. 

Spiking the scheme were a few big 
New York owners, who argued North- 
west would lose on an even stock trade, 
and a handful of employee-stockhold- 
ers, who feared merger might move the 
line’s main base from the Twin Cities. 
Queried about the deal’s chances of 
being revived, gray-haired Hunter re- 
marked, “I can’t answer that question.” 

Far less surprising was $4 million 
Colonial’s rejection of the proposal of 
chunky Ted Bakers $18.1 million 
National. Leagued against president 
Branch T. Dykes and Baker were a 
loudly effective stockholder group, for- 
mer Colonial president Sigmund Janas 
and, in spirit at least, Eastern’s Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, who aims to an- 
nex Colonial’s routes to his own. 





NORTHWEST’S HUNTER: 
rejected 


In Wilmington, where contestants 
met to vote it out, stockholders got a 
ringside seat for one of airlines’ most 
heated brawls. After procedure was 
shattered by unseemly applause, more 
than one speaker babbling at the same 
time, and the confusion of multiple mo- 
tions on the floor, owners had every 
right to wonder what went on during 
the two weeks taken to count proxies. 
For one thing, Colonial’s spotty past 
inspired no confidence. 

When Dykes took over the line this 
year he became Colonial’s third presi- 
dent in 12 months. First had been Sig- 
mund Janas, lately éjected by the CAB 
for allegedly misusing company funds, 
accepting kickbacks, falsifying reports. 
And Janas, who turned up to vote his 
30,000 shares, made his presence felt. 

Helping him to swing 180,430 votes 
against National's offer was an “In- 
dependent Stockholders’ Committee” 
headed by T. Peter Ansberry, who fav- 
or Colonial’s sale to Eastern. 

Washington attorney Ansberry 
claimed Eastern was not given an 
“equal chance” to present its proposal; 
that at the time of meeting Rickenback- 





NATIONAL’S BAKER: 
disappointed 


er’s proposed one-half share of Eastern 
for one share of Colonial was worth 
56%c more a share than National's sev- 
en-eighths-to-one offer. Rickenbacker, 
said he, had bid first on the line. Then 
National bettered his offer and Captain 
Eddie went up again. At a New York 
directors’ meeting in December, where 
a National spokesman again upped 
the price and got accepted, nobody, 
claimed Ansberry, bothered to give 
Eastern another crack at bidding. 
Dykes, who doubts the CAB would 
bless a tie with Eastern, parried: “The 
deal was made on the basis of imme- 
diate acceptance and we took it. Even 
though Eastern’s offer looked better 
later on, we were committed. By refus- 
ing National's price we would be break- 
ing our word.” Besides, snapped the 
president, the whole fiasco is “just an- 


hopeful 


other move to put Janas back in con- 
trol.” 

To discredit the independence of 
Ansberry’s committee one Colonial 
spokesman pointed out Ansberry had 
once been Janas’ lawyer. He had also 
been law partner to Alfons B. Landa, 
who took over Colonial when Janas 
bounced out. 

To add to the family quarrel, own- 
ers were aware that former Colonial 
VP Alfred M. Hudson has filed suit 
to force Landa to repay Colonial $120,- 
000 and enjoin the line from retaining 
Landa’s firm. Hudson asked return of 
$29,025 collected by Landa in excess 
of “reasonable value of proper legal 
services.” He alleged the lawyer had 
contemplated securing new routes “by 
use of influence.” Other money Hudson 
wanted back: $1,000 monthly fees paid 
to Manhattan’s Benjamin Sonnenberg 
as public relations counsel, and $60,000 
dished out to D. A. Duff as executive 
VP, who, with his assistants, were “of 
no value.” Duffs handling of a pilot 
contract, huffed Hudson, ran to $40,000 
more than the company’s union was 
“willing to recommend and which pilots 
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and co-pilots were willing to accept,” 

But in the mud-slinging Dykes’ crew 
got bespattered, too. Janas said shortly 
before the meeting that director A, 
Charles Schwartz had received $20,000 
from a “source connected with the Na- 
tional proposal.” Cried Schwartz to the 
charge: “completely false.” 

By defeating the National bid, Ans- 
berry and fellow fighters left Colonial 
just where it had been, namely, with 
little hope of profits ($100,000 in 
1951) and continuing dependence on 
subsidy. Dykes, whose annual report 
could see no “prospect for substantial 
reduction of that deficit,” clings to 
command. 

From his Rockefeller Center offices 
last month, where he did not appear to 
be gloating, Rickenbacker was ready to 
renew his offer either “to Colonial man- 


expectant 


agement or directly to Colonial stock- 
holders.” Dykes promised “serious con- 
sideration” will be given any bid East- 
ern “or any other line” made. Until 
now, the harried president explained, 
he had been much “too busy” to con- 
sider Rickenbacker’s plan. From Baker, 
who had asserted “we are going to buy 
Colonial if Janas doesn’t interfere,” 
there was no word. 

By month’s end, hard-pressed Dykes 
sandwiched another scheme into his 
full schedule, put his carrier on the 
auction block. From ten airlines touch- 
ing on Colonial’s routes, Dykes invited 
sealed bids for the company to be 
opened June 26. He did not mention 
the Eastern offer. In the air, too, was 
a new CAB probe to decide if a Na- 
tional-Colonial tie-up would be in the 
public interest. From Baker, who had 
asserted “we are going to buy Colonial 
if Janas doesn’t interfere,” there was 
no word. 

Flying more smoothly toward merger 
were Tom Braniff’s $15 million Braniff 
International and Thomas F. Ryan's 
$7.4 million Mid-Continent Airlines. 
Last month, with gratifying haste, CAB 
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prass gave an approving nod after only 
five months’ deliberation, told the two 
to go ahead and get hitched, if stock- 
holders are willing. 


HARLEM HAYRIDE 


A TICKET on the New York and Harlem 
Railroad is high-priced and hard-to-get. 
The only ticket window ever open is 
at the New York Stock Exchange and 
more often than not no seats are avail- 
able. Traded in units of ten shares, the 
tariff is steep: $300 to $700 per share, 
depending on when you climb aboard. 
But there are thrills to compensate. 
Roller-coastering up and down the Big 
Board on some of the steepest angles 
known, “HAR” very often bounces 50 
points at a single trading session. 

Last January 2nd, Harlem was stuck 
tight at 410. On St. Patrick’s Day, 
when a person unknown cashed in his 
ten ducats, he took a 20-point handi- 
cap to unload his shares at 575. But 
the ride wasn’t over. A week later 
“HAR” whooshed up to 673—a whack- 
ing 263 points higher than the year’s 
opening bid. But no sooner did it get 
there than it bucketed back down 323 
points to 350. 

The Harlem’s touchy equilibrium 
provides a speculator’s dream of mak- 
ing hay in a tipster’s paradise. From a 
dead stop, rumor can set it going like 
a jet-propelled whirligig—as it did last 
March when somebody whispered that 
the New York Central was adding to 
its holdings. A flat company denial 
made it stop just as fast. 

As a railroad, the Harlem has little 
attraction. It steams nary a tea-kettle 
over its 127 miles of track, has not even 
the most decrepit coffin-car to rattle 
behind someone else’s diesel. But it nes 
a choice hunk of real estate to lease: 
the subterranean highway buried under 
Park Avenue from Grand Central Sta- 
tion to the Harlem River. So choice a 
parcel that the Central has long since 
scooped up 95% of its stock, leaving 
only 300 preferred and 9,682 common 
shares scattered among the public. 

Each is a trip-ticket on what one 
Canyon phrasemaker calls “the most 
hair-raising ride in Wall Street.” Last 
month, as if to prove it, the Harlem 
lived up to that billing once again. 
Triggered by another anonymous tip- 
ster's obscure whisper of hay to be 
reaped by the knowing, Harlem took 
off on a 105-point speed-run to end the 
day at 505. 


PLANEMAKERS’ POX 


A LeapinG aircrafter recently told a 
Forses reporter that warplane pro- 
curers at Wright Field were “the stingi- 
est, most tight-fisted group I have ever 
Tun across.” The gentleman, an ex-AF 
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procurer himself, had rubbed a sore of 
all plane-makers. ; 

Early in April, Curtiss-Wright’s Roy 
Hurley slapped hard at the sore spot, 
but indicated the disease was below 
the surface. Prefacing The Financing of 
Air Power, a lengthy report prepared 
for Hurley by Selig Altschul, the C-W 
president pointed to inefficiencies of the 
Wright-Fielders (who purchase $16 bil- 
lion annually in aircraft equipment) but 
also indicated what they were up 
against. Hurley pointed up the magni- 
tude of the Air Force procurement job 
by comparing the amount of annual 
Wright Field procurement with a like 
amount of industrial purchase. Com- 
bined buying of General Motors, U. S. 
Steel, du Pont, Ford Motor, Bethlehem 
Steel, General Electric, Union Carbide 
and Carbon, Chrysler, Westinghouse 
Electric, International Harvester, Amer- 
ican Tobacco, Western Electric, Repub- 
lic Steel, Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber, Swift and Company, 
National Steel, Jones and Laughlin 
Steel, and International Paper Com- 
pany would just about equal Wright 
Field’s annual figure. 

“The magnitude of the task given to 
Wright Field,” says Hurley, “can best 
be appreciated when we consider the 
size and scope of these 20 large com- 
panies and, also, that their sources of 
supply have been established through 
the years and are equipped and ready 
to produce. Wright Field not only had 
to procure but, also, to see to it that 
capacity was set up as well.” 

While the Curtiss-Wright president’s 
introduction gives an honest slant on 
the importance of the aircrafters and 
the means to bring them to financial 
security, Altschul’s 38 pages would 
scare even the most speculative traders 





C-W’S HURLEY: 
even the speculators would take fright 
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from the industry. The report, sent to 
members of Congress, government pol- 
icy men and defense bigs, objectively 
outlines areas where aircrafters are 
hurting. Allowable accelerated tax 
write-offs lag behind steel, railroad 
freight car, automotive equipment, and 
other industries. During War II less 
than 11% of funds required for capital 
plant expansion were furnished directly 
by industry; during War II%, aircraft- 
ers are being asked to finance almost 
all facility expansion. Special consid- 
erations given aluminum, airlines, oil 
are not extended to aircraft. Many com- 
panies (Curtiss-Wright, Douglas, and 
United Aircraft) have had to sink more 
money into new plants than they 
earned in the last six years. Air Force 
contracts yield low profit margins. 

A summary of pretax profits in the 
four other allied industries showed 
planemakers’ profit margins sharply 
below automotive, aircraft and automo- 
tive parts, and machine tool earnings. 

Early in his text, aviation consultant 
Altschul thumbs the basic problem: 
“The overall controlling factor in chan- 
neling private capital to the aircraft 
industry remains dependent upon the 
rate of earnings aircraft companies will 
be permitted by the government... .” 

The big question to the investor, 
then, is what a new national aircraft 
policy could do for planebuilder earn- 
ings. Students of big government an- 
swer, nothing; Congress, under increas- 
ing pressure to approve substantial cuts 
in the administration air appropriations, 
could hardly be expected to approve 
measures to give larger profit margins 
to aircrafters in an election year. 

Most planemakers, naturally, agree 
that Roy Hurley has located the dis- 
ease. Floyd Odlum of Convair and 
others have harped on aspects of un- 
fair treatment by the government. The 
cure in the absence of constructive Fed- 
eral help? Quiet, personal, competitive 
cultivation of Wright Fielders. 


CURB STRETCHOUT 


AFTER LEss than 14 months as New 
York Curb Exchange president, Ari- 
zona-raised Edward T. (Ted) McCor- 
mick trotted out of a Wall Street rut 
last month, determined to shatter tradi- 
tion. Beginning this month, the 41-year- 
old maverick stretched Curb closing to 
8:30 p.m. EDST. First in 80 years, the 
change favors West Coast brokers, who 
have been cramming eastern market 
deals between 7 a.m. and noon Pacific 
time. Close behind, with decisions to 
work equally long hours, came the Mid- 
west and Detroit exchanges. 

How many Manhattan sales have 
been lost by failure to consider time 
zoning, nobody knows. But McCormick 
aims to find out. During his experi- 
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We serve a number of 
cities of 1,000 population 
and larger that will wel- 
come small industries em- 
ploying men or women. 

The Industrial Develop- 
ment Department of this 
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Affiliates of this company serve 2260 
communities in Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. 


Write in confidence for data on plant 
sites, labor supply, housing. Our de- 
tailed reply will include eight-color 
map showing power lines and natural 
resources, 


L. L. DAVIS, Manager 


Division of Area Development 


AMERICAN GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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mental longer day, short, wiry Ted will 
survey western volume. “It’s time,” 
snaps he, “we quit talking and got 
some facts.” If facts look good, he 
plans to plump for even longer sessions, 
possible year-round Saturday closing, 
the issue on which no two Streeters can 
agree. By realistically noting America’s 
westward population and money shift, 
he hopes to corral more listings for the 
Curb, expects to sell most of them per- 
sonally. Last year’s round-up brought 
in 44 new names, pushed the Curb’s 
total to 447. Besides 138 more (with 
18.4 million shares outstanding) al- 
ready this year, McCormick claims 
“fully a dozen in process of being 
listed.” On his way west to rope more 
corporations onto the Curb’s ticker- 
tape, salesman Ted explained why he 
troubled to go himself. “We're deter- 
mined to get more listings,” said he, 
“and executives don’t like to be both- 
ered with underlings.” 


RETAIL HOTFOOT 


By THis time $240.4 million Safeway 
Stores and $48.4 million Kroger Stores, 
retail food chains, must be resigned to 
the fact that government giveth and 
government taketh away. Almost im- 
mediately after getting OPS’ glad hand 
last month and a microscopic ceiling 
boost on some foodstuffs, they got a 
legal back of the hand from FTC. 
Charges: violation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man act. 

Grocery suppliers, FTC vows, take 
a smaller price nip out of Safeway and 
Kroger than they snap out of competi- 
tors for goods of identical grade and 
quality. Further complains FTC, the 
two “purchased the merchandise with 
the knowledge the prices they paid 
were lower than those paid by their 
competitors. . . .” FTC did not publicly 
finger the suppliers, could cite them 
under a companion section of the Act 
that makes granting of “discriminatory” 
discounts or rebates a punishable of- 
fense. 

Safeway’s Lingan A. Warren and 
Kroger’s Joseph B. Hall protest their 
innocence, will face separate hearings 
in July and August. It promises to be 
a very warm summer for both. 


COPPER BEARS 


Bic Boarp ticker tape rattled out new 
lows for big copper shares in recent 
weeks, left stock owners wondering if 
they had held copper common too long. 
Slipping from last fall’s 55% high, Ana- 
conda tumbled to 48, Kennecott from 
92% to 72%, Phelps Dodge (before its 
recent 2-for-1 split) from 81% to 70%. 
PD’s chairman Louis S. Cates’ early 
spring assurance that “the need for 
copper will remain great” apparently 
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assured no one. The trio’s price skid 
averaged 19%. 

But while steels, paper and pulp, 
autos and many another heavy pito- 
ducer felt earnings shrink under the 
tax ax, all of copper’s big three ex- 
panded gross and jacked up net in 
1951. Con Kelley’s Big A boosted per 
share earnings 7.5%, from $5.38 to 
$5.79; Kennecott 3.6%, from $8.15 to 
$8.44; PD 7%, from $8.36 to $8.96. 
Each sweetened dividend payouts, Ana- 
conda from $3 to $3.50, Kennecott $5 
to $6, Phelps Dodge from $5.50 to $6. 
And pretax profit ratios could scarcely 
be better; 21.68%, 38.65%, and 33.42% 
vs. 20.59%, 37.01%, and 30.04% for 
1950, respectively. 

The slippage, said the experts, comes 
from “psychology,” that unmeasurable 
intangible that periodically proves a 
stock is worth just what a buyer will 
pay for it, however the figures read. 


NEWSPRINT NEWS 

Wuen Canadian mills upped the price 
of newsprint last month from $116 to 
$126 a ton, the U. S. Congress de- 
manded an “investigation.” Object: to 
find ways to increase production of 
newspaper stock in this country. But 
even Congress can’t legislate new laws 
of supply and demand. As long as 
spruce and labor are cheaper north of 
the border, Canada will remain the big 
source of newsprint (80% of U. S. pub- 
lishers’ needs now come from the 
Northern Neighbor). 

Big exception is $60 million Great 
Northern Paper Company, largest 
domestic producer. GN still sells its 
newsprint at a price-controlled $116. 


To keep the Maine mills Fourdriniers 


rolling out groundwood sheets, Con- 
gress last month gave GN a 45% quick- 
amortization permit for $30 million 
worth of new capacity. Did Canada’s 
upped price have anything to do with 
the certificate of necessity? Great 
Northern’s sales VP A. R. Caspar 
“couldn’t say.” Would the new plant 
require new financing? President M. C. 
McDonald “wouldn’t say.” 

With wide-open markets ahead, will 
GN ask OPS for a price rise to match 
Canada’s extra $10? Non-committal 
Caspar “couldn’t say.” 





NEXT ISSUE 


® Odlum’s Rock—a corporation story 
on Consolidated Vultee Aircraft. 


@ Aircraft Lineup—how the aircraft 
makers stack up statistically. 


©® The Averages—a “Street piece” 
which analyzes the Dow-Jones 
and other market indexes. 
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NEW IDEAS 





Fish Fooler 


To delude fish and delight anglers, 
Rene-Craft’s “Multi-Lure” _ stretches 
bait. The plug-shaped device is hollow 
and transparent. Top unscrews for in- 


serting a minnow, shrimp, frog, night- 
crawler. Bait is kept fresh and frisky 
by side slots allowing water to circu- 
late. Since fish cannot nibble bait (but 
can get hooked), the same bait is 
useable over and over again. (Rene- 
Craft Products, 3 Owens Bldg, Wil- 
mette, Ill.). 


Sticky Trick 
Shippers will note this Roll-on-Sealer, 
a portable, gummed tape dispenser. 
Weighing only 2.5 pounds, the gadget 
will work in any position, has a spill- 


proof water tank. By measuring, mois- 
tening, applying and cutting tape in 
one operation, the sealer trims waste, 
speeds output, eliminates sticky fingers. 
It will take tape up to three inches 
wide, deliver strips of any length. Ex- 
cept for blade replacement, the device 
needs no maintenance (Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Co., 2515 S. Damen 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.). 


Traffic in Toys 
Children eager to drive can get safe, 
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realistic practice at home with Auto 
Road, a new toy. About portable 
phonograph size, the plaything has a 
convincing dashboard and wheel on 
one side with control light, horn, gear 
shift and starter. The top is a flat road, 
built to hold tiny houses, trees, drive- 
ways, traffic signals and other obstacles. 
By starting up as he would in a real 
car, Junior can “drive” a miniature auto 
around the obstacles. The car is 
powered electro-magnetically, will back 
up, stop, turn, go fast or slow. Safe, it 
works on any 110-volt ac outlet, mea- 
sures 16 by 16 by three inches, weighs 
12% pounds (German Inventions and 
Novelties Co., P. O. Box 384, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, N. Y.). 


Open Sesame 
Named for “ingenious,” the Genie 
opens envelopes easily and neatly. It 
works equally well, says the inventor, 





on tough, plastic bags. Slotted to take 
any envelope from flimsy airmail to 
rugged manila, Genie’s tucked in blade 
slices through one side close to the 
edge when the envelope is pulled 
through. Safe to operate, the opener is 
plastic, palm-sized. Injector-type blade 
is easy to replace (Office Accessories 
Corp., Encino, Calif.). 


Point of Pens 
For the pen and ink sketcher away 
from his drawing board, here is a ball- 
point type, “Black India” pen. An elon- 





gated tip makes it convenient to use 
with draftsman’s rules. Conventionally 
styled, the pen should speed work, 
eliminate dipping. The maker says the 
india ink will dry quickly, won’t smear, 
won't corrode, won’t fade. Refills avail- 
able (Samuel Taubman & Co., 1 W. 
34th St., New York 1, N. Y.). 
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Behind Every Desk . . . 


that bears the familiar seal of Indiana Desk 
is a wealth of experience and knowledge in 
producing fine office furniture. You can depend 
on any desk made by Indiana Desk Company 
for years of satisfactory service — just as you 
can depend on Indiana Desk dealers who dis- 
play the above symbol. 

For the name of your nearest Indiana Desk 
dealer — for help in your ‘office planning, 
write Indiana Desk Company, Inc., Jasper, In- 
diana. 

*This is Indiana Desk Model 3014, the 
Sheraton Line. Indiana produces a full 
line of fine office furniture in many styles 
to fit your needs. 
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Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you ate missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe G.W.L. 
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SYSTEMS 


Spanning a thousand-mile crazy-quilt of mixed topography, 
through a devil’s brew of weather extremes from desert sun to 
sub-arctic blizzards, through sleet, torrential rains, hurricane, tor- 
nado, and fire, Motorola Microwave on more than one occasion. 
has stood alone as the only remaining means of communication. 





27 Motorola systems are now working around the clock for pipe 
lines, air lines, State Police and. Industry, carrying multi-use 
channels—— -—— loaded with voice, teleprint, telemeter, and 


point-to-point tie-in with the Motorola VHF 2-way mobile radio 
networks. 


27 Systems ln and Working 
— Saving Time and Cost for the Owners — 


“ Can Do The Same For You In Your Operation! 


Mid Valley Pipeline Co. (1000 miles) Shell Pipeline Co. 
Texas Illinois Natural Gas 


Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. 
Pipeline Co. (1000 miles) 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc. Pan American Pipeline Co. 
Hawaiian Air Lines Michigan State Police 
City of Dayton State of California 


Remember! Experience Counts 
Especially in Microwave 


24 Years of Leadership in Mobile Radio 


‘@reTaalanitialiachalelatmelalcie 4iciaiaelali sme lb artiela 


4545 AUGUSTA BLVD. ° CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


WRITE: MOTOROLA MICROWAVE 
4545 AUGUSTA BLVD., CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 
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Most momentous news 


THE MOST momentous news of the year in this 
country is the rejection by the United States Su- 
preme Court of President Truman's seizure of the 
steel industry on the grounds that he acted without 
warrant of the Constitution or of law. 

Ever since the advent of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the disturbing tendency has been for 
the Chief Executive to usurp greater and greater 
power, to become arbitrary, dictatorial, to flout 
long-cherished legal restraints. Recall how Roose- 
velt, incensed by a Supreme Court decision, de- 
termined to, in effect, emasculate our High Court 
by “packing” it, by doubling its membership, 
choosing lickspittles who would obsequiously do 
his bidding. Only the violent protest of freedom- 
loving American citizens dissuaded him from effect- 
ing his nefarious, Czarlike purpose. 

Harry Truman, bitterly chagrined though he is 
over the Court’s verdict adverse to him, well knows 
how futile a similar threat by him would be today 
notwithstanding his fantastic swellheadedness over 
his power as President. 

The definite prospect is that this Republic will 
continue to function under constitutional, legal 
government, that the American people will not 
tolerate further usurpation of their rights as free- 
born, sovereign citizens, under the heel of any 
Man on Horseback. 

To my mind, this cutting down of our Chief 
Executive to reasonable size is infinitely the most 
important and encouraging event of 1952 to date. 
For one thing, it should save America from cava- 
lier dictatorship, should guarantee that the funda- 
mental principles which have immeasurably aided 
this country to become the foremost nation on 
earth will be preserved inviolably, protected, per- 
petuated. 

So, amid a world shaken with revolution, em- 
broiled in intense international strife, we Americans 
have profound reason to rejoice that our political 
overlord will not be empowered to treat us as 
pariahs, to issue unrestricted decrees, to flout our 
dearly-cherished constitution and our elected Fed- 
eral legislators. 


Is Business Reviving? 


Multiplying straws in the wind encourage the 
hope that general activity is at least modestly re- 
viving. 

Our vitally important and significant retail trade 
has perked up a little. Latest Department of Com- 
merce statistics, as well as other indications, indi- 
cate this. 

Employment is high. 

Controls are being relaxed; credit facilities are 
being liberalized. 
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Defense orders are being increased, and workers 
are being engaged for military output. 

Inflation has been at least temporarily restrained. 

Farm commodity prices are firm but not balloon- 
ing. 

7 What of the Stock Market? 

Stock market quotations have ruled somewhat 
below last year’s peak prices, but compare favor- 
ably with immediately preceding years, notwith- 
standing that volume of trading has been moderate. 

How various industrial groups of stocks have 
been faring is very clearly shown by this compre- 
hensive table presented by Leslie Gould, in the 
New York Journal-American, revealing “the per- 
cent change in May of 31 stock groups compared 
with changes in the two preceding months”: 


March April May 
pc + 3.5 —14 +6.7 
Aviation Manufacturing. + 0.6 — 5.4 +4.6 
Rail Equipments ...... + 0.6 — 03 +4.5 
Farm Implements ..... + 0.2 — 6.7 +43 
SP aa oe + 25 — 7.7 +4,1 
ARIE ah a + 9.3 — 31 +4.0 
Electrical Equipment .. + 5.8 — 36 +3.7 
ee + 7.6 — 8.1 +3,1 
Ee ee ee eee +11.6 — 3.6 +3.0 
OS rac. Pie ok a + 9.8 —11.8 +2.8 
SS iraia ii irei€ ines ‘inxs + 0.1 — 15 +2.6 
I 5 Sle + 2.2 —13.7 +2.5 
Motor Accessories ..... + 5.0 — 36 +2.2 
Can Companies ....... + 7.9 — 26 +2.1 
BE aon riick dlecns +13.1 — 80 +2.0 
ee — 09 — 9.4 +1.9 
bis acs Swipe Ssta « « + 0.7 — 3.3 +1.8 
SS COE + 3.6 —11.0 +1.7 
ES RS eee + 0.1 — 0.5 +1.6 
Communications ...... + 0.1 — 1.0 +1.2 
Mail Orders .......... + 4.7 — 33 +1.2 
Re Bec eel, » . + 84 — 62 +0.9 
ee + 0.9 — 0.6 +0.8 
NS re + 0.1 —10.0 +0.7 
Drug Companies ..... + 1.4 — 2.3 +0.2 
Packing Companies ... + ll — 4.0 Dae 
SE ES eee + 17 — 538 —0.7 
oe re + 0.9 — 5.4 —1.0 
OS ae + 5.8 -- 45 —1.7 
Radio Broadcasting ... — 0.5 —11.5 —8.9 
ee err. + 0.4 — 61 —8.1 


At this juncture, I am neither strongly bullish 
nor strongly bearish. I am still hopeful that, bar- 
ring universal war, 1952 will give a good account 
of itself—and should end on an optimistic note if, 
as expected. November brings Republican victory. 























SELECTED STOCK GROUPS FOR 
Profit-Income-Appreciation 


AMRIT SA TTT 


ILL your investments “‘weather” 
the critical months ahead in a 
Presidential election year? This new 
edition of Babson’s Investors Envelope 
offers you timely, investment help. 
You'll especially appreciate as a guide 
—Babson’s 3rd and 4th Quarter Out- 
look for Stocks and Bonds—which is 
only one of the features in the current 
Envelope. 


» vou cet 10 Bic vatues 


Babson's 3rd & 4th Quarter Outlook 
for Stocks and Bonds 

50 Stocks Babson says SWITCH 

4 INCOME STOCKS 

2 APPRECIATION STOCKS 

2 STOCKS UNDER $20 

How Babson's would invest $20, 000 

Budget for Family Income 

Confidential Babson Letter 

Babson opinions at Major Market 





cen Babsonchart 
SUPPLY LIMITED—ORDER NOW 
AVAILABLE AT COST—ONLY $2 


This generous offer is being made to 
acquaint investors with Babson’s Re- 
ports—the country’s oldest Investment 
Advisory Service. It is available, while 
supply lasts, for only $2—which covers 
cost of printing and mailing. Act now 
as demand will be heavy. 


SPECIAL BONUS FOR PROMPT REPLY 
* Without extra cost Babson’s will 
include recent study on Tax Exempt 
Investments. 


ACT NOW—MAIL $2 WITH THIS AD 


Write Dept. F-117 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 











1 f ALT! 
seVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
| ESTABLISHED 
1932 
= 
Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 


ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 














INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Growth stocks in South and Southwest 


Tue SoutrH and Southwestern sections 
of the country since the end of World 
War II have shown a relatively greater 
growth in income and industrial activ- 
ity than the country as a whole. The 
booming oil and gas business, prosper- 
ous agricultural conditions, and an in- 
dustrial migration to the South have 
strongly influenced this better-than-av- 
erage growth. Reflecting these condi- 
tions, sales of electricity in these re- 
gions have outstripped most other 
areas. 

I believe possibilities for moderate 
appreciation exist in the common stock 
of electric companies serving these 
areas. 

Meanwhile, one can receive a return 
of 5 to 6%. My favorites at the moment 
are: Carolina Power & Light, Florida 
Power Corporation, Florida Power & 
Light, Middle South Utilities, South 
Carolina Electric & Gas, and Central & 
South West. 

Some time ago I recommended Pa- 
cific Finance around 22. It has since 
increased the dividend from 45 cents 
to 50 cents quarterly, and the new rate 
would seem secure. Since then the 
stock advanced to 29%. Now around 28. 
The recent elimination of restrictions 
on installment financing, the company’s 
expansion of small loan offices through- 


out the Midwest, and recent acquisition 
of The Contract Purchase Corporation 
should enable the company to increase 
its volume and earnings. 

I still consider the stock attractive 
even though it has advanced six points 
since my original recommendation. 

I might add that Lockheed Aircraft 
owns 44% of the company’s common 
stock. 

I also wish to call special attention 
again to Texas & Pacific Railroad which 
was recommended here several year 
ago in the middle 50s, at which time 
I wrote: “There are only 387,000 shares 
outstanding, of which Missouri Pacific 
Railroad is reported as the owner of 
59%. The big boom in Texas is likely to 
continue. This stock could reach 100.’ 

It is now 103, and it is my guess 
that ultimately some deal will be 
worked out with Missouri Pacific, 
whereby the stock might be worth at 
least $125 a share; that on its excel- 
lent earning and dividend record, and 
considering the marvelous outlook for 
continued growth in the state of Texas, 
such a price is a reasonable expectancy. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that from 1941 to 1951 inclusive, earn- 
ings for the common amounted to 
$145.51 a share, of which $32.50 was 
paid in dividends. In other words, more 





Selected Utilities in South and Southwest 


South Atlantic 


Price 

Carolina Power & Light*....... 85 
Consolidated Gas & Elec. Balt... . 26 
Delaware Power & Light........ 25 
eee 85 
Florida Power Corporation’... .. . 20 
Florida Power & Light*......... 29 
Potomac Electric Power......... 16 
South Carolina Electric & Gas... 10 
Southern Company ............ 14 
Tampa Electric ............... 89 
Virginia Electric & Power....... 24 
East South Central 

Kentucky Utilities ............. 16 
Louisville Gas & Electric ....... 37 
West South Central 

Central & South West.......... 17 
Gulf States Utilities............ 23 
Houston Lighting & Power...... 20 
Middle South Utilities*......... 23 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric........ 24 
Southwestern Public Service... . . 19 
EE on aes hank u eee 37 





* Previously recommended in this column. 


Latest 
Annual Dividend 
Dividend Yield Per Share 

$2.00 5.7% $3.08 
1.40 5.4% 1.62 
1.20 4.8% 1.64 
4.00 4.7% 6.36 
1.20 6.0% 1.46 
1.40 4.8% 2.52 
0.90 5.6% 1.12 
0.60 6.0% 0.63 
0.80 5.7% 1.15 
2.40 6.1% 3.08 
1.40 5.8% 1.76 
1.00 - 6.2% 1.47 
1.80 4.9% 3.15 
0.90 5.3% 1.42 
1.20 5.2% 1.67 
0.80 4.0% 1.49 
1.80 5.6% 1.69 
1.40 5.8% 1.78 
1.12 5.9% 1.35 
1.68 4.5% 2.69 
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money was ploughed back into the 
company during the last ten years than 
the stock is now selling for. Earnings 
were $18.90 a share in 1951 compared 
with $18.23 in 1950. Last year divi- 
dend payment was $6. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


BOOKLETS 


_— 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


101. AN EvALUATION OF AMERICAN 
PropAGANDA ABROAD: Addressing Boston 
University last December, Thomas J. 
Deegan, Jr., of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Ry., evaluated American propaganda meth- 
ods abroad. Principal objections were lack 
of coordination creating confusion and in- 
sufficient priority rating given the function 
of propaganda per se, leading to mediocrity 
among the staff (8 pages). 





102. Financia Facts Axsour Savincs 
anp Loan AssociaTIons: Statement of ag- 
gregate accounts of all Savings and Loan 
Associations and a description of their op- 
erations, and the role of the investor (18 
pages). 


103. A Discussion OF THE FOREST 
PropucTs AND LUMBER INDUSTRIES: De- 
scriptive treatment of the lumber and for- 
est industries, including major aspects of 
historical development and product diversi- 
fication as well as major U.S. lumber 
statistics (29 pages). 


104. Maxinc Our Streets More Erri- 
ciENT: In the face of the increasingly un- 
wieldly traffic problem, Professor Hemp- 
stead Bull of the University of Michigan 
urges reverting to municipal transportation 
facilities. Concerted public efforts must 
be made to make these more attractive and 
to increase their slackened operating effi- 
ciency. Road expansion cannot keep up 
with the growth of private transportation, 
whose cost is becoming increasingly for- 
bidding. Bull makes specific suggestions 
for a revitalized public transportation 
service (3 pages). 


105. Towarp a Free Worip: Two 
practical suggestions stand out in Lewis 
Mumford’s idealistic discussion of “long- 
range planning under democratic control”: 
the establishment of a world executive in 
the United Nations free to “plan and act 
-. . for all men,” and the setting up of a 
World Equalization Fund operating within 
the framework of the United Nations based 
On a graduate income tax for all nations, 
and devoted to “a world-wide leveling of 
the standards of life.” Mutual cooperation 
based on self-abnegation is the funda- 
mental theme (16 pages). 
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VICKERS 


STOCK SELECTOR 


—a valuable new investment tool 
based on a “Super Mutual Fund” 


For many years stock exchange houses and large institutional investors have 
relied upon us as the basic source of information on investment fund portfolios. 
Our GUIDE TO INVESTMENT TRUST PORTFOLIOS has detailed all the holdings 
of both bonds and stocks of all the investment companies in the United States. 
It has also highlighted the changing investment policies of these companies. 

In the course of gathering the information for this GUIDE we have been witness 
to the great expansion of skilled and experienced management in the mutual 
fund field. We have long sought a way in which to give the average investor 
the benefit of this skilled management at minimum cost. Now we have found it! 


a Oe 


We have set up a hypothetical fund. with assets of approximately one million 
dollars. This one million dollars is a scientifically weighted cross section of 
approximately one-third of all current fund assets. It has widely diversified 
management—all interlocking management has been eliminated. 


This hypothetical fund represents in our opinion the very “cream” of professional 
investment skill. The Vickers Stock Selector thus pinpoints for you: 


® The industries most favored by the experts 
®@ The stocks most favored by the experts 
©@ The percentage of cash retained by the experts 


In addition it indexes smaller stock holdings, representing a sort of recommended 


list. 


Here’s a type of information never before in ist a luable tool never 


before available to the average investor. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


$1 


C 


The regular price of the Vickers Stock Selector will be $20 per year (4 issues) 
which includes 2 copies of the ‘’Favorite Fifty’ plus quarterly portfolio changes 


and asset summary of Selected Investment Companies. 


However. in order to 


get this new service in the hands of many investors quickly we offer the current 
issue plus a copy of the “Favorite Fifty’ at the sharply reduced price of $1. 
Simply clip your check or dollar to this ad. being sure to include your name 


and address. 


AIGELTINGER & CO. 


Est. 1938 ¢ Member Natl. Securities Dealers, Inc. 


52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Tel.: Digby 4-8040 




















YOURS FOR $100 
OFFICIAL U. S. GOV'T OIL LEASE 


BUY NO STOCK! 


40 ACRE Oil & Gas rights are yours 
for $100. 


DO NO DRILLING! 


PAY NO TAXES! 


Your lease is a contract between you and 
the United States Government only. 


Perhaps never before in history has 
wildcatting for oil been more active in 
the U.S. than it is today, and 1952 prom.-- 
ises to set off even new drilling rushes. 


If you are an American citizen over the 
age of 21, you are eligible to file for a 
combination OIL AND GAS LEASE on 
Public Lands in Wyoming, Nevada and 
Montana. 

DESIRABLE LOCATIONS ARE STILL 
AVAILABLE because few people out- 
side the oil business know about Public 
Land Leasing Rights. 


$100 is your ENTIRE COST for a 40-acre 
Gov’t oil lease. This includes our fee. 
Gov’t filing fee and Gov’t rental charges 
for 3 years. 4th and 5th years you pay 
directly to U. S. Gov’t $10 per yr. per 
40-acre tract. Lease is renewable for 5 
more years. 

We also send you a COLORED GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY MAP showing your 
leasehold in relation to nearby drillings. 
Since filing fees are identical for all 
areas, you may be assured that oil ex- 


perts in our on-the-spot Wyoming, Ne- 
vada and Montana offices will file YOUR 
LEASE as close as possible to wildcat 
drillings and present holdings of large 
oil companies. 


If oil is discovered near your property 
and an oil company wants to drill on 
your holdings they must deal directly 
with you because you have EXCLUSIVE 
CONTROL OF THE OIL RIGHTS ON 
THE LAND. 


Naturally, best locations go first, so 
don’t delay. (Please specify state de- 
sired.) As soon as we receive your 
check or M. O. for $100 we will rush 
Gov’t Lease Forms for your signature. 
If you can speculate, ACT AT. ONCE. 
We are prepared to AIR SHIP your 
signed forms for IMMEDIATE filing. 


OIL LEASE CORP. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Division S Whitehall 4-0392-3 
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Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts ... . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


RANCIS |. DUPONT & CO.. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED | 


a 


90th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c¢ per share from net investment 
income, payable June 30 to stock 
of record June 12, 1952, 


WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


WANTED— $3.50 


From man or woman who wants to learn about 
the huge OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
MARKET where growth companies start, where 
Mutual Funds sell, For $3.50 you receive year’s 
subscription te OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW, monthly pocket size magazine read by 
thousands. Features include earnings, dividends 
and prices of hundreds of unlisted companies. 
Also industry analyses, utility notes, initial pub- 
lie offerings, mutual memos, stock index, CA- 
NADIAN comment, free literature service, com- 
pany briefs. 


FOR YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION PLUS FREE COPY 
OF “DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS” SEND ONLY $3.50 


— 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 14, Jenkintown, Pa. 


UP 


1948-50 Hoffman Radio 
Warrants 50c to $25 
1949-51 Gaspe Oil 
Warrants 25c to $3.50 
1951-52 Selburn Oil 
Warrants (Can.) 10c to $1.30 
1952-P PP Are You Interested in 
Capital Gains? Read... 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different phases— 


explores many avenues of their profitable purchase 
and sale—describes current opportunities in Warrants. 
~ your cepy send $2 to the publishers, 
H. M. +“ we Dept. O, 220 Fifth 
aR New York 1, 
descriptive folder. 


























N. Y. or send for free 





MARKET OUTLOOK 











by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Future probabilities 


MARKET commentators have been men- 
tioning the seasonal factor as favor- 
ing an advance in stock prices over the 
next few months. A number of advisers 
have also pointed to the persistent ad- 
vance to new highs since March by the 
rail average as foreshadowing the ulti- 
mate attainment of new major highs by 
the industrial average. 

Both of these factors should be 
handled with care in arriving at future 
probabilities based on historical experi- 
ence. 

In the last fifty-five years, with 1914 
eliminated, the industrial average from 
June 1 to September 1 advanced in 36 
years and declined in 18 years. The 
total amount gained in the years of ad- 
vance was 466 points as against a total 
loss of 145 points for the years of de- 
cline. In terms of years, the probabili- 
ties have thus been 2 to 1 in favor of 
an advance during the three months 
following June 1, while in terms of 
points the record is a little better than 
3 to 1 on the side of optimism at this 
time of the year. 

The figures given above are based on 
a rigid adherence to the June 1-Sep- 
tember 1 dates. A much more impres- 
sive record can be shown if the June 
lows and either the August or Septem- 
ber highs are used. If this change is 
made for only two years, 1930 and 
1939, the results show 38 years of ad- 
vance for a total of 520 points as 
against 16 years of decline with a total 
loss of only 110 points. 


Unfortunately, the June to Septem. 
ber record of the market has not been 
so favorable in those peacetime years 
in which the trend of industrial activity 
has shown more than a nominal decline 
between spring and autumn. 

Since 1897 there have been fifteen 
such years. In these fifteen years the 
market, as reflected by the industrial 
average, has declined from June 1 to 
September 1 nine times and registered 
an advance on only six occasions. Thus 
the probabilities, based on past per- 
formances, have been 8 to 2 against a 
summer advance during these peace. 
time years in which the index of indus 
trial production has shown more than a 
nominal decline between spring and 
autumn. 

Moreover, if the performance of the 
market during these fifteen years is 
classified as favorable or unfavorable 
for the period following June 1 to any 
low point reached before the end of 
December, the unfavorable years have 
predominated by a 4 to 1 majority. In 
twelve of these fifteen years the indus- 
trial average at some time between July 
and December has been at least ten 
per cent below the June 1 level. 

Of the three years in which the mar- 
ket did not have a full intermediate 
decline, despite an unfavorable indus- 
trial trend, only 1927 showed anything 
approximating a dynamic advance. The 
record back to 1897 justifies the state- 
ment that the odds are 14 to 1 against 
a continuation of a major uptrend in a 
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normal peacetime year during which 
industrial production shows a positive 
decline between spring and autumn. 

In view of this historical record, the 
most recent business survey of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
must be considered as suggesting a pos- 
sible threat to the normal summer ad- 
vance in the stock market. 

According to this survey, a belated 
seasonal pickup in orders and produc- 
tion in some lines during May was far 
outbalanced by drops in most lines. A 
continuing steady decline was predict- 
ed for the next four months. If the 
forecast of the Purchasing Agents 
proves to be correct, industrial produc- 
tion would be low enough by autumn 
to change the odds on a summer ad- 
vance in the stock market from favor- 
able to unfavorable. 

This would also be in line with the 
probabilities based on the failure of 
the industrial average to go along with 
the rail average to new highs. Fifty- 
five years of technical history indicate 
that, regardless of what the rails do, 
the industrials should ultimately resume 

the declining trend of recent months 
before there is any justification for pro- 
jecting an important advance in this 
average. 


NAMES 





H. A. Sawyer, elected president of 
the Lone Star Cement Corp., succeed- 
ing R. A. Hummel, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 

Leo Bertisch, elected president of 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp. 

Louis F. Long, elected president of 
the Cudahy Packing Co. 

W. C. Stolk, president of American 
Can Co., elected a director of Johns- 
Manville Corp. 

Bruce M. Jeffris, elected president 
of the Parker Pen Co., succeeding Ken- 
neth Parker, who becomes chairman of 
the board. 

Clarence J. Myers, executive vice- 
president of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., elected a director. 

W. F. Colclough, Jr., elected presi- 
dent of the American Bank Note Co., 
succeeding Albert L. Schomp, who be- 
comes chairman of the board. 

Albert K. Chapman, elected presi- 
dent of the Eastman Kodak Co., to 
succeed Thomas J. Hargrave, who be- 
comes board chairman. 

George S. Patterson, elected presi- 
dent of the Buckeye Pipe Line Co., to 
Succeed J. H. Peper, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 

Paul S. Gerot, elected president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., succeeding Philip 
W. Pillsbury, who becomes chairman of 
the board. 
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BIG-QUICK-PROFITS-IN COMMODITIES 
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€ OUR SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: “‘Of all advisory bureaus, 

made MORE MONEY AND FASTER BECAUSE OF YOUR SERVICE than any other way.” 
+ completed 12 PROFITAB 
— he Have sted « fereioss, by ~ pi ht 
con’ any service ve seen during my 3! S in the grain trade.’’ 
@ DOUBLED MY MONEY i 

to December 1951.” 

@ because of your service.’ 
e 
e 
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* 
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RETURN THIS NOTICE with your name and address—and only $1—for our next 5 market 
letters, airmail. 
$400 
making plan that can be pyramided from a $400 margin start!) 


WHICH of these 7 GREAT ACTIVE markets INTEREST YOU? 


(1) WHEAT (2) SOYBEANS (3) COTTONSEED OIL 
(4) COTTON (5) CORN (6) OATS (7) STOCKS 
Any ONE of these markets could make you a fortune! 
Our Tuesday and Saturday letters cover all 7 Markets. 
YOU ARB BY FAR THE BEST.” S.C.—“Have 


ILE trades and no losing trades, with your fine service.’’ Texas.—‘“I am an old 
HAVE BEEN NEAREST RIGHT FOR THE TWO YEARS of our 
Iowa.—‘‘Have more than 
IN COMMODITIES fo your advice—this since latter part of August 1951 
Texas.—‘‘Have taken over $100,000 profit out of commodity trades the past 2 years 
* Kansas. (Many other similar letters on file.) 


(When you become a regular subscriber—free—our copyrighted plan, “FROM 
MARGIN TO POSSIBLY $1,000,000 PROFIT IN NEXT 6 YEARS’’—an amazing money- 


The $1 offer for next 5 letters, good only for IMMEDIATE . acceptance. 


Market Advisory Bureau 


Dept. FM P. O. Box 2106 ATLANTA 1, GA. 
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BE READY for what could be... 
The Most Dynamic 6 Months Since World War Il 


=< The continuation of the Boom? YES, in some lines, but Spotty! 
A dangerous time ahead for investors? No, but A DIFFERENT KIND OF 
MARKET! Opportunity for investors? YES, MANY OPPORTUNITIES 
AND GREAT! Send for our FORECAST for the rest of ’52, including— 


229 STOCKS RECOMMENDED FOR PURCHASE 


w= This Forecast gives many other answers—backed by facts—to questions of vital 
interest to investors. The OUTLOOK FORECAST is slanted almost entirely toward com- 
mon stocks . . . the Outlook for Industry . . . inflation, taxes, post-defense problems. Out- 
lines various investment programs. Recommends 13 lists of stocks (229 in all), including 
low-priced issues, to meet different investment objectives. 


ACT NOW—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION, 345 tudson street, New York 14, N.Y. 


:- 
Name 


Address 
| city 





' 

Clip $1 to this ad, sign your name and address, and we will send you | 

Standard & Poor’s OUTLOOK FORECAST for the Final Half of 1952. 

In addition, we will send you The OUTLOOK for the next 3 weeks. | 
(Offer open to new readers only.) 
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With paper profits of from 200% to 1000% in oils since bought in 1949 
and 1950 a chance to ‘get out’ near the top in one move—to ‘get in’ near 
the bottom ef another should not be overlooked. 


Once every decade investors and speculators are offered the opportunity of wide profits 
in carefully selected gold stocks in Canada and the U. S., frequently at a time when 
the rest of the market is in troubled waters. The recovery from a 6 year bear market 
in golds began in 1951 against a trend of lower earnings and forecasts that conditions 
will get worse. The lack of attention to this divergence could change to a ground swell 
of optimism in the months ahead—but to profit wisely you must know what stocks 
are most attractive for Investment, for Growth, or for sheer speculation. 


Send today for the Special Bondex reperts on opportunities in Gold Stocks 
and receive the regular weekly bulletin for the next four weeks. 


Should You Take Profits in Oils—Switch to Golds! | 








BONDEX INC., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Enclosed $2.00 covers 4 weeks trial of Bondex weekly Stock Market Bulletins. 


Without extra charge send special releases on: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


(only new trial applications will be accepted) 


Gold Stock Selector 
Gold and the Economy GS 52-4 
Special Confidential Report 12/31/51 























MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 
Chuocstors MUTUAL 
rd 
Choocs(or$ STOCK FUND 


fhrocstors SELECTIVE FUND 


FACE-AMOUNT 
CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


Chevestors 
SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
*« 


For prospectuses of any of 
these investment companies, 
check one of the boxes below: 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
Established 1894 
232 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
1D INVESTORS MUTUAL 
[1] INVESTORS STOCK FUND 
([] INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
(1) INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND 


Please send the prospectuses about the in- 
vestment company or companies checked 
above. 


























S/D REPORTS 


In Chase Economic Diagrams, expected pattern 
for the market always is illustrated for over a 
year ahead. In the S/D REPORTS, indicated 
objectives towards which Ay. prices of individual 
stocks (and D-J Averages) are headed, always 
are reported weeks to months in advance. 

NO SERVICE LIKE S/D REPORTS 

Send $3.00 now for next four weekly and sample 
monthly editions and the names of two moderate 
priced dividend stocks indicated for exceptional 
price moves. Check your stocks. Be prepared for 
next Buy/Sell Action per stock. New inquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economice-Price-Adviser 


Greenwich 15 Connecticut 











UNG WE EG PRESSURE 


ae a for latest Report 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS STORY 


After 24 years of hard knocks and study, the 

author learned the secret of “beating” the 
market—without taking needless risks. She 
made a fortune in stocks, has never aver- 
aged less than 35% per year! The most 
important financial lesson in your life— 
written in delightful, non-technical style. 
“BUY LOW—SELL HIGH.” Postpaid $2 


420 NORTH SYCAMOR 
STOCKFAX, LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF, 














MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Some “‘salesmen”’ companies 


As ABUNDANCE replaces shortage in in- 
dustry after industry, the task of selling 
looms more and more important. To- 
day's salesman is no longer a mere or- 
der-taker. He is having to “earn” his 
orders. A era of competition is here. 

Is it not logical that this should in- 
crease the demand for the products and 
services of those companies which act 
as stimulators of sales—the so-called 
“salesman” companies? 

The- companies whose shares are 
tabulated below produce advertising, 
advertising devices, sales-creating pack- 
aging, printing and instalment business: 


This list could be further expanded 
by including such New York Cun 
issues as Bunker Hill & Sullivan, Do. 
beckmun, Hecla Mining, Iron Fireman, 
Mead Johnson, Singer Manufacturing 
(off 39%) and U. S. Foil B. 

Of these stocks, the ones I would 
prefer are Alleghany - Ludlum Steel, 
Anderson Clayton, Burlington Milks 
Champion Paper & Fibre, Inland Steel, 
Minnesota Mining, Pacific Mills, Rob 
bins Mills and Visking Corporation. 

Babcock & Wilcox, selling around 
34% and paying $2, is expected to move 
from the New York Curb to the New 





Recent 

Price 
American Colortype ........... 15 
Brown & Bigelow ............. 12 
SEE <cscoeeversenee 62 
Columbia Broadcasting ......... $4 
Commercial Credit (d) ......... 68 
EE re 7% 
Curtis Publishing .............. 7 
CS EEE 25 
General Outdoor Advertising. ... . 22 
if ER EN 15% 
Marathon Corporation .......... 24 
Shellmar Corporation .......... 34% 
ee 314 





1946-52 Ind. Net Per Ind. 
High Div. Share Return 
34% $1.00(a) $3.42 6.7% 
14% 1.00 1.80(j) 8.3 
68% 4.50(b) 731 7.2 
47 1.60 2.72(c) 47 
70X(i) 4.80 8.65 7.0 

0.60(e) 1.38 7.7 
26 0.20(f) 0.54 2.8 
38% 1.40 3.14 5.6 
29 2.00 3.26 9.0 
24 1.30 2.47(g) 8.3 
30% 1.20 $.30(h) 5.0 
42 2.00 4.37 5.7 
60 2.00 3.78 6.3 


(a) Recently cut from $1.40; (b) Paid in 1951; (c) Includes 48 cents a share non- 
recurrent credits; (d) To be split 2-for-1; (e) Recently reduced to this level; (f) This 
amount paid in May, 1952; (g) Year ended March $1, 1952; (h) Year ended Oct. 31, 
1951; (j) High registered in 1952; (j) Year ended Jan. 81, 1952. 





As compared with their 1951 highs, 
the DJ RAILS on a recent date were 
up about 7% and the DJ Industrials 
were down about 5.3%. That, however, 
is just a “generalization” that does not 
mean much. Actually there are be- 
tween 150 and 200 NYSE stocks which 
are down 25% or more from their 1951- 
52 tops. 

Here are a few of the “better” stocks 
which are down 22% or more from their 
tops: 


York Stock Exchange shortly. The com- 
pany has no bonds or preferred stock 
ahead of the common, which at the end 
of 1951 had a net working capital equal 
to $30.73 a share back of it. Earnings 
last year were $5.67 a share. Profits 
for the last six years have averaged 
$6.55 a share on the present stock. The 
company makes boilers, tubular goods 
and refractory products. Unfilled orders 
at the beginning of 1951 were almost 
$334 million against shipments of $164 





Allegheny-Ludlum Steel ................ 
American Sugar Refining 
Anderson Clayton 
ee 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
eek en a wu ome ein 66d O00 
Celanese Corp. of America ............. 
Champion Paper & Fibre ............... 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Distillers Seagrams 


ee 


eee ee eee eee eee eee 


SEE ee en 





1951-52 Recent Per Cent Ind. 
High Price Decline Div. 
52% 37% 28.0% $2.00(a) 
73% 57 22.7 5.50(c) 
64 45 29.7 2.00(a) 
51% 36 30.0 3.06 
24% 15% 35.7 (a) 
25% 17% $2.0 
58% 40 $1.8 2-006) 
82 24% 23.4 1.50 
55% 42 24.3 2.00 
$1 22 29.0 1.70(¢) 
49% 36% 26.1 2.00 

Forbes 


Jus 








—_— == 


Fr ore wo 6 


fas 


rbes 





28% 
62% 
82% 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation .............. 11% 
Libby, McNeill & Libby ............... 10% 
es can we ves onan ks 88% 
ED ina sSe ha peneeRRceen ves 19% 
te ke inrkind gues on i-ouy eer 82% 
ENE CEE ERE EE 39% 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing ...... 54 
i ee lS ee eee sae s 87% 
Norwich Pharmacal .................... 27% 
ES NE 49% 
ini tia 6 dne Cane <a kw ne 48 
EEE Te 42 
eid winabina he hos a0 nies 57 
i EL ovens vaccebebestceees 23% 
EE cco cudcscencceacesccens 29% 
EEE re rere 84% 
NR A ee Wins SidiekWaesee sees 48 
EN ee 48 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube ............. 59% 


(a) Without extra; (b) With extra; (c) Paid in 1951; (d) Dividend recently omitted; 


19 27.3 
17% 38.0 
44 29.6 
60 27.3 

84 27.5 

7% 25.2 
26 32.4 
14% 25.6 
23% 26.8 
29 27.0 
42 22.2 
25% $1.5 
20% 25.8 
32 35.0 
27% 43.2 
27 35.7 
42 26.3 
15 35.7 
21 29.1 
61 27.8 
354% 26.0 
34 29.1 
44 25.7 


paid $0.25 first quarter 1952; (e) Reduced annual rate. 





million last year. The unfilled order 
backlog is considered very “firm,” with 
a good deal of it representing orders 
from public utility companies. 

I think this stock is a good “defen- 
sive” commitment, and is not. without 
appreciation possibilities. A higher 


dividend could be paid, possibly an 
extra. 

As I see it, we are in a selective and 
discriminating market rather than in 
one which is likely to go through the 
roof or through the floor. A great many 
things in the situation are disconcert- 
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40-ACRE GOV'T OIL 
LEASE FOR $100 IN 
OIL-BOOM WYOMING 


Are you an American citizen over 
21? You have the right to file for 
oil leases on public domain lands 
in oil-booming WYOMING and 
NEVADA. For $100, we shall file 
for a 40-acre U. S. Oil Lease ... 
this includes our fee, all U. S. fil- 
ing and lease rental for three 
years. Fourth and 5th years, pay 
$10 per year direct to U. S. Govt. 
You may renew for another 5 
years. YOU DO NO DRILLING 
- PAY NO TAXES. If oil is 
found, you have the rights to 
8714%; the U. S. holds 124%. 
Should an oil company strike oil 
nearby and want to drill on your 
oil lease, it must deal with you 
directly. If you can afford to 
speculate, send your check or 
money order for $100... we send 
you U.S. Lease forms for signing; 
then we AIRMAIL them to our 
oil-land experts in the field for 
filing. Receipt and lease will come 
from U. S. Govt. Full details 
available without charge. 


PETRO ASSOCIATES 
37 WALL STREET 

New York, N. Y. 
© Petro Assoclates 


Wyo. Div. L-6 
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Fiscal Years Ended 


“9 Income before Taxes . 2. . 
; Total Taxes 2 2... 
: Net Eamings. 2... 


i Net Earnings per Common Share . 


iD Total Taxes per Common Share . . 
A} Share Gwners’ Equity per Common Share. . . 
4 *At March 31, 1952 there were 481,752 shares outstanding compared to 406,638 shares in the prior year. 


Plants: 
Ot ROME, NW. Y. 
is TORRANCE, CALIF. 
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SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


June 15, 1952 
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March 31, 1952 
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10.93 
22.68 


CABLE 


NEW YORK 


$42,657,848 
7,021,532 
5,267,881 
1,753,651 
$3.56* 
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March 31, 1951 a 
- $35,142,901 eg 
. 4,497,358 x 
2,575,222 e 
. “1,822,136 2 
: $4.56* its 
6.33 5 

. 21.67 












1,970 


Stock Reports 


FREE 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


If you send $2.00 for next five copies 
of FINANCIAL WORLD will also receive 
latest issue of our famous “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS of Listed Stocks.” Besides con- 
densed reports on 1,970 stocks, for a i md 
this valuable guide ee 

RATING on each stock. With this pocket refer- 
ence book always at hand you can ee ee 
the value and attractiveness of any of 1,970 
stocks. This will help you reach wiser decisions 
as to new and whethcr to dispose of 
any stocks you now oan 


If you accept the above Trial Oe 
at once, we will also send you “10 Stocks Wi 


Dividend Records” (40 to 105 years), and 
soned Stocks for Up-Grading Portfolios.”’ Or, 


send $20 for yearly subscription for our 4-PART 
Investment Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50th Year of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


HOW COMMODITY TRADERS 
CAN SHOW A NET PROFIT 
EVERY YEAR 


A subscription to the Commodity Trend 
Service enables you to make sound de- 
cisions with a maximum of safety. Scien- 
tific stop-loss protection is given with 
every trading recommendation. Weekly 
bulletins and on-the-spot telegrams con- 
tain reliable information on every futures 
market in the U. S. and Canada. Cur- 
rent bulletins sent on request without 
obligation. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 























Basic and advanced Courses of 


STOCK MARKET EDUCATION 


Professionally Supervised 
Write for Details “ 
CORPORATE ENTERPRISES, INC. 


8-270 General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

















ing, but most of them seem to be in 
the open rather than hidden and un- 
known. The market does not (usually) 
respond to known and expected factors. 
The big danger of a decline of im- 
portant proportions is in something we 
don’t know or don’t actively fear rather 
than in “bad” things everyone is talking 
about. 

The big assumption we are making 
that can be wrong is that the interna- 
tional situation will stay about the same 
instead of getting better or getting 
worse. If we (meaning the investment 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


community) are wrong on this, some 
important changes in the market’s selec- 
tivity may creep up on us when we are 
not looking. 

I assume we will have an improve. 
ment in sentiment some time this sum. 
mer. 

The market usually does better dur 
ing the hot months, especially if it has 
been soft during the late spring. 


Advance release by air mail of this regula 
article will be sent to interested reader 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





What Eisenhower Thinks 


Allen Taylor, a staff writer for the 
New York Times Sunday Magazine, 
quickly disposes of the first fifty years 
of the General’s life in less than forty 
pages. He then devotes the major por- 
tion of the book to his acknowledged 
job: to present through Eisenhower's 
own words his attitude toward the 
vital problems facing the nation. 

Author Taylor has paced the quotes 
with simple interpretations and explan- 
ations, does not detail or editorialize 
to excess. 

Lacking the glamour and punch of 
John Guenther’s ‘Eisenhower,’ this book 
is nevertheless a most complete pic- 
ture of the Eisenhower philosophy as 
expressed piece-by-piece in his own 
speeches. Taylor places heavy emphasis 
on Eisenhower's position on the issues 
of war and peace and America’s place 
in the World. A well-timed presenta- 
tion, the Taylor book follows a number 
of writings about and by Presidential 
aspirants (edited by Allen Taylor, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
N. Y., $2.75). 


Taxation and Business Concentration 


A collection of 21 papers on the ef- 
fects of income, excise and capital gains 








Oil Shares are 


NO-RISK 
SUBSCRIPTION 
OFFER! 


Send $3 for 30 issues 
of The OIL DAILY. 
Money promptly re- 
funded if you don't 
agree it's the one 
most effective way 
to keep ahead of 
developments in this 
outstandingly active 
and dynamic field of 
investment and spec- 


LIVE 


Here's How to Anticipate Their Trend 


@ Let’s face the facts. There is no substitute for 
authentic information in analyzing stock trends, 
and no better source of knowledge in the petro- 
leum field than The OIL DAILY. 

In The OIL DAILY you get immediate world- 
wide coverage of ail significant oil news—explora- 
tion activities, discoveries and developments that 
affect corporate earnings; trends, charts, statistics; 
daily market prices of 115 leading oil and oil equip- 
ment stocks; weeklyand monthly tables showing oil 
stock price fluctuations in figures and percentages. 


ulation opportunity. THE Oil DAILY °F 61 


rtment 3 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, lll. 
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taxation by the Federal government. 
Because each essay is an independent 
effort, the book can be digested in 
“bites,” and because some of them are 
paired in opposition, this is more read- 
able and more stimulating than the 
usual symposium-type volume. Most of 
the authors are businessmen rather than 
professors, so that their arguments have 
a practical rather than a theoretical 
cast (Tax Institute, Inc., Princeton, 


N. J., $5). 


More Certainty for You 

Supplementing the already lengthy 
list of “How to . . .” books is this 
ridiculously oversimplified approach to 
a salesman’s all-out success. Relegating 
all aspects of life to a conscious selec 
tion of thoughts, coming uncomfortably 
close to self-hypnosis, author-psycho 
logist-salesman Symmonds recommend: 
the think-success formula to salesmen 
as the source of unfailing success. Be- 
trays considerable misunderstanding, if 
not ignorance, of the complicated men- 
tal and psychological structure of the 
human being (by Robert Symmonds, 
The Exposition Press, New York, N. Y., 
1952, $2). 








SANGAMO 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Common Stcck Dividend 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of 37¥ac 
a share on the common stock 
payable July 1, 1952 to steck- 
holders of record June 14, 1952. 
Cc. L. CLARK 
Secretary and Treasurer 

June 3, 1952 
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; Mining and Manufacturing 

Phosphate + Potash + Plant Foods + Chemicals 
R Industrial Minerals - Amino Products 
$ 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
May 22, 1952, as follows: 


t 4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
41st Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per Share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share. 


Both dividends are payable June 30, 


it 1952, to stockholders of record at the 

in close of business June 20, 1952. 

‘ Checks will be mailed. 

ne Robert P. Resch 
of Vice President and Treasurer 
an * 

ve 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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his (OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
to Comporation 

ing DIVIDEND No. 70 

ec A dividend of twenty-five cents 

bly (25c) per share has today been de- 

ho- clared on the outstanding common 

nd; stock of this Corporation, payable on 

net June 30, 1952, to stockholders of 

Be- record at the close of business on 
i June 5, 1952. 

B A. R. BERGEN, 

en- Secretary. 

the May 26, 1952. 

nds, | 


ANNIVERSARY 
1802 -+-+-+ + 1952 
E.1. DU PONT DE Re ASa esa 


Wilmington, Delaware, May 19, 1952 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable July 25, 
1952 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on July 10, 1952; also 85¢ 
a share on the Common Stock as the 
second interim dividend for 1952, payable 
June 14, 1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on May 26, 1952. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 























PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 146 


The Board of Directors on May 14, 
1952, declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be paid 
by check on July 10, 1952, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 10, 1952. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The 206th Dividend 


A dividend of One Dollar and a 
Half ($1.50) per share has’ been 
declared upon the capital stock of 
this company, payable July 1, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
; of business June 6, 1952. 
The transfer books will not 
be closed. 
CHARLES H. HALL, 
Vice President & Secy. 


CASUALTY = SURETY + AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE 














AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 Charch Street New York 8 N.Y. 


PREFERRED DivipENpD No. 176 
Common Dirviwenp No. 110 
Dividends of one dollar seventy five cents 
($1.75) per share on the Preferred Stock and 
of twenty five cents (25¢) per share on the 
Common Stock of this Company have been 
declared, payable July 1, 1952, to holders of 
record at the close of business on June 4, 

1952. Transfer books: will not be closed. 


CARL A. SUNDBERG 


May 22, 1952 Secretary 
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255th Dividend 
since 1899 


On May 22, 1952, 
dividend No. 255 
of fifty cents. (50¢) per 
share was declared by 
the Board of Directors 
out of past earnings, 
payable on July |, 1952, 
to stockholders of record 


at the close of business 
June 10, 1952. 


F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


ALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 























C.I.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 10, 1952. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
May 22, 1952. 
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JM Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able June 12, 1952, to holders of record 
June 2, 1952. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 





Ropucrs 





orb june 15, 1952 

















ALLIED 
CHEMICAL 


& DYE CORPORATION 


Quarterly dividend No. 125 
of Sixty Cents ($.60) per share 
has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, 
payable June 13, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 4, 1952. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 
May 27, 1952. 
































DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Bryan, Ohio 


© The Board of Di- 
rectors has declared 
a stock dividend of 
10% in common 
stock, payable June 
12th to shareholders 
of record at the close 
of business May 26th. 


L. L. HAWK 
Sec.-Treas. 





ARO 


May 19, 1952 






































TEXAS TEXTILE MILES 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The regular quarterly dividend of 
10 cents per share and an extra 
dividend of 10 cents has been de- 
clared payable on June 30 to the 
stockholders of record June 10. 
PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary 
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EARNINGS 
DIVIDENDS 
YIELDS 


Many people judge a stock as strong or weak, 
solely on the basis of yields—earnings—dividends. 
How many times have you bought a “strong” 
stock—just before it reacted sharply? How many 
times have you sold a “weak” stock—just before 
it advanced spectacularly P 

You might avoid these timing errors, if you also 
watch each stock’s market action. 

We have prepared a market action analysis of 
leading rail, airline, auto, chemical, copper, build- 
ing, gold, steel, machinery, television, oil, motion 
picture, aircraft, retail, paper, investment trust 
and rail equipment. stocks. You can see from this 
analysis which of these stocks are too high; which 
signal much higher prices; at what price each 
stock should be bought or sold. 

To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
the above analysis immediately. Send $1 to cover 
costs for Series F-6. Or send only $5 fer Series 
F-6 and four-week Trial Subscription, including 
unique MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS plus Stock 
Guide rating 425 active issues. 


New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, :x<. 


P. 0. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Depressed investment stocks 


THE LONG-RANGE investment advan- 
tages of Growth Stocks are so obvious 
and so well publicized that securities of 
this type can command an ever-increas- 
ing premium over stocks of corporations 
which lack dynamic growth. 

Potential capital appreciation is re- 
garded as more desirable than a liberal 
and stable income. 

It is significant that astute investors, 
both individuals and institutions, prefer 
a low-yielding growth stock like Dow 
Chemical to American Telephone which 
has been paying the same $9 dividend 
(yielding 5.8% on the present price of 
155) for more than thirty years and 


may continue that same dividend in- 


value of $38.84 a share and a book 
value of $68.15 a share. The present 
dividend rate of $1.60, which provides 
a return of 5.8% is amply covered. The 
outlook for the shoe industry is improv. 
ing, with retail sales now running well 
ahead of last year. 

In every year since 1944 Endicott. 
Johnson has sold at least six point 
above its present price, and in 1946 it 
sold as high as 51%. This stock is fully 
deflated and undervalued, and whik 
there may not be much glamor in a 
investment of this kind, it can be bough 
at a minimum of risk for a good yield 
and a possible gain of perhaps 20 
within a year. 





UTAH POWER 
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LIGHT CO. 












ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 374¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able June 20, 1952 to 

stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
iE June 10, 1952. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 





WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
May 28, 1952. 


MONEY MAKING 


6 Stock Plan 
SPECIAL—NEW clients—$3 


BUY current 3 stocks PLUS Fleming’s ‘Stock of 
the Year.’ NOW. FOUR WEEKS of guidance, 
FOUR plans. SPECIFIC. Follow instructions. 
Successful Traders Analysis, Box 244, ESD, San 
Diego 5, Calif. DON’T DELAY. Mail NOW. 














Pertinent Data on Tobacco Stocks 


Present 1951 

Price Div. 
American Tobacco .. 56 $4.00 
Liggett & Myers .... 62 5.00 
P. Lorillard ........ 21 1.50 
Philip Morris ....... 44 3.00 
Reynold Tobacco “B” 34 2.00 


Current 1946/52 Dividends 1951 

Yield Range Paid Since Earnings 
7.1% 100%—54% 1905 $5.57 
8.1 102 —62 1912 5.19 
7.1 81%—17% 1932 1.78 
6.8 71 —25% 1928 4.65 
5.9 46%—31% 1918 2.92 





definitely. This stability of American 
Telephone’s dividend puts the stock 
into somewhat the same class as fixed 
income - bearing securities, such as 
bonds and preferred stocks. It appeals 
to a great number of small investors 
who want safety above all. 

But the sophisticated investor who is 
looking farther into the future will not 
be satisfied with the kind of “stability” 
that offers no protection against the 
gradual deterioration of the dollar's 
buying power. 

One should not go so far, however, 
as to exclude non-growth stocks alto- 
gether from consideration for invest- 
ment. Price is an important factor, and 
when these stocks become unduly de- 
pressed, they are attractive not only for 
their safe and generous income but also 
for good potential appreciation. 

An interesting example is Endicott- 
Johnson, the country’s second-largest 
manufacturer of shoes. Ever since its 
incorporation in 1919 the company has 
earned a profit and paid dividends. Its 
labor relations are outstanding, and its 
policies conservative; its financial posi- 
tion is excellent, and its capitalization 
small. In brief, Endicott-Johnson is one 
of America’s fine companies. 

Yet, the stock has been unpopular 
for some time. It is now selling within 
two points of the lowest price in more 
than eight years; its present price of 
27% compares with a net quick asset 
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Another stock that has been in dis 
favor for some time is Montgomen 
Ward, whose ultra-conservative man 
agement policies have been widely 
criticized. To be sure, the company has 
not expanded as vigorously as Sears, 
Roebuck. Yet, its record is entirely sat- 
isfactory. Earnings averaged better than 
$9 a share for the last five years, and 
its financial position is superb. 

Montgomery Ward's latest balance 
sheet shows net quick assets of almost 
$80 a share, or $19 more than the 
stock’s present price of around 60. 
Holdings of cash and Government 
bonds alone are more than twice total 
current liabilities. 

It is unlikely that Montgomery Ward 
will pay less than $3 a share this year 
(for a yield of almost 5%); but if earn- 
ings improve towards the end of the 
year, the management may become 
somewhat more liberal in its dividend 
policy. Since 1946 the company has 
distributed only about 85% of the earn- 
ings available for the common stock. 

Shares of the leading cigarette com 
panies, once highly regarded as con 
servative investments for a safe and 
stable income, have been among the 
market’s worst performers for the last 
several years. The industry suffers from 
rising costs and taxes, on the one hand, 
and an inflexible OPS price ceiling, 00 
the other. As a result, earnings have 
declined and present dividend rates iD 
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THOUGHTS 





With a full century of contrary proof 
in our possession and despite our dem- 
onstrated capacity for cooperative team- 
work, some among us seem to accept 
the shibboleth of an unbridgeable gap 
between those who hire and those who 
are employed. We miserably fail to 
challenge the lie that what is good for 
management is necessarily bad for la- 
bor; that for one side to profit, the 
other must be depressed. Such dis- 
torted doctrine is false and foreign to 
the American scene where common 
ideals and purpose permit us a common 
approach toward the common good. 

—Dwicnt D. EisENHOWER (1949). 


The greater part of progress is the 
desire to progress. —SENECA. 


If we as Americans show the same 
courage and common sense that moti- 
vated the men who sat at Philadelphia 
and gave us the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and later the Constitution of 
the United States, there is no domestic 
problem we cannot solve and there is 
no foreign foe we need ever fear. 

—WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 


If once the people become inatten- 
tive to the public affairs, you and I 
and Congress and Assemblies, Judges 
and Governors, shall all become wolves. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Debt is the slavery of the free. 
—SyRvus. 


The real danger of democracy is, 
that the classes which have the power 
under it will assume all the rights and 
reject all the duties—that is, that they 
will use the political power to plunder 
those-who-have. 

—WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER. 


The efficiency of most workers is be- 
yond the control of the management 
and depends more than has been sup- 
posed upon the willingness of men to 
do their best. —SumNER H. SLICHTER. 


Social progress does not have to be 
bought at the price of individual free- 
dom. Our founders and forebears 
showed us a better way. I refuse to be- 
lieve that, in traveling that way, we 
have come to a dead end. 

—JouN Foster DULLEs. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Living for our country entails respect 
for and compliance with its laws, 
whether we like them or not, knowing 
well that a majority of us can change 
them if we wish. —Dave E. SMALLEY. 


One of man’s greatest creations is the 
newspaper. It is the priceless ingredient 
of the American economy. It fights the 
people’s battles and gives them the 
knowledge of events without which 
they could do nothing constructive. 

—MALONEY. 
LIFE 
“Life is too short to little be” 

Are words Disraeli wrote— 

Words that are full of meaning, quite, 

Which all should fully note; 

So let’s not worry o'er small things 

Nor brood o'er matters drear, 

But strive to study and work hard 

And there'll be naught to fear. 

—ALONZO NEWTON BENN. 


If men wound you with injuries, 
meet them with patience: hasty words 
rankle the wound, soft language dresses 
it, forgiveness cures it, and oblivion 
takes away the scar. It is more noble 
by silence to avoid an injury than by 
argument to overcome it. —BEUMONT. 


Nothing is impossible; there are ways 
that lead to everything, and if we had 
sufficient will we should always have 
sufficient means. It is often merely for 
an excuse that we say things are im- 
possible. —ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


No profit grows where is no pleasure 
taken; in brief, sir, study what you 
most affect. —SHAKESPEARE. 


A man without religion or spiritual 
vision is like a captain who finds him- 
self in the midst of an uncharted sea, 
without compass, rudder and steering 
wheel. He never knows where he is, 
which way he is going and where he 
is going to land. 

—WiLtuo J. H. Boetcxer, D.D. 





If a man is going to be an American 
at all let him be so without any qualify. 
ing adjectives; and if he is going to be 
something else let him drop the word 
American from his personal desctip. 
tion. —Henry Casot Lopes, 


If private business should be super. 
vised in the public interest, govem- 
ment, when it assumes a business role, 
is in equal need of supervision. 

—JAMEs A. FuLTon. 


Money is like an arm or leg—use it 
or lose it. —HEnry Forp. 


We should so live and labor in ow 
time that what came to us as seed may 
go to the next generation as blossom, 
and that which came to us as blossom 
may go to them as fruit. That is what 
we mean by progress. 

—HeEnry WarD BEECHER. 


Intelligence plus experience creates 
ideas, and experimentation with that 
form of chemistry—the contact of ideas 
with events—is the field of adult educs- 
tion. —FEeLix Mor ey. 


All calm inquiry conducted among 
those who have their main principles of 
judgment in common, leads, if not to 
an approximation of views, yet, at least, 
to an increase of sympathy. 

—T. ARNOLD. 


Mind is the great lever of all things; 
human thought is the process by which 
human ends are answered. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER. 


If you make people think they're 
thinking, they'll love you. If you really 
make them think, they'll hate you. 

—Don MARQUIS. 


Knowledge conquered by labor be- 
comes a possession—a property entirely 
our own. A greater vividness and per- 
manency of impression is secured, and 
facts thus acquired become registered 
in the mind in a way that mere im- 
parted information can never produce. 

—CARLYLE. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Louis Rich, Los An- 
geles, Calif. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


For the love of money is the root of all 
evil: which while some coveted after, they 
have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows. 


—I Trworny 6:10 
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It’s hard enough to remember 
what you said—what the other fellow said — 
in a talk just yesterday! In a week, memories 
get lost—figures confused—names and addresses 
foggy—instructions forgotten! 
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THE OCEAN HIGHWAY 
0 the worldé markets Begs at Philadephia 


Philadelphia’s great port is the most fortunately 
situated sea terminus in the world. Located on 
the Delaware’s broad banks, it offers 40 miles 
of safe anchorage for vessels which arrive—unload 
—load—and depart for markets the world around 

. in an ever increasing number. Every dock- 
side facility tg_gxpedite the movement of raw 


materials and Wanufattured goods is here—and 
~ 
wv 


is busy. Business and commerce and industry in 
this most diversified of manufacturing areas funnel 
their products in unceasing streams through the 
eastern seaboard’s natural outlet—the Port of 
Philadelphia. To locate your business in close 
relation to Greater Philadelphia has obvious merits 
—not the least of which is electric power geared 


for to-day’s expansion and to-morrow’s needs. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving the Wor/ds 
Greatest (ndustrial Area 
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One Labor Pact Working Satisfactorily, B. C. Forbes Edit., 
July 15, p. 12; Heat Waves, Lawrence Stessin, July 15, p. 
26; From the Notebook, Lawrence Stessin, Aug. 1, p. 29; 
Problems of Retired Workers, Lawrence Stessin, Aug. 15, p. 
36; A Date in November, Lawrence Stessin, Sept. 1, p. 28; 

Union Standstill, Lawrence Stessin, Sept. 15, p. 30; Paying 

Attention to People, Lawrence Stessin, Oct. 1, p. 50; 

Healthy or Unhealthy Evolution?, B. C. Forbes Edit., Oct. 

15, p. 15; “Productivity Raises,” Lawrence Stessin, Oct. 15, 

p. 31; Moving Day, Lawrence Stessin, Nov. 1, p. 27; Do-It 

Lewyt, Lawrence Stessin, Nov. 15, p. 35; Post Murray 

post-mortem, Laurence Stessin, Dec. 1, p. 21; In with the 

Old (du Pont Co.), Dec. 1, p. 26, Labor Relations Maverick, 

Dec. 15, p. 28. 





Lewyt Co.: Do-It Lewyt, Nov. 15, p. 35. 


MacArthur, Douglas: Joins Remington Rand, Inc., Sept. 1, 
p. 21. 


MACHINE TOOLS: High-Speed Machines, Oct. 1, p. 34; 
Western Machinery Co., Dec. 15, p. 22. 


Macy (R.H.) & Co.: Straus Whistling Dixie?, Nov. 15, p. 31. 


MANAGEMENT: Which Executives Work Hardest?, B. C. 
Forbes Edit., July 15, p. 12; Tax-Free Salaries Coming?, 
B. C. Forbes Edit., Dec. 1, p. 12; Signifies You’re a Dead 
One, B. C. Forbes Edit., Oct. 15, p. 14; Make Instructions 
Noonday Clear, B C. Forbes Edit., Oct. 15, p. 14. 


Mathieson Chemical Co.: Big Barnsmell in Texas, Nov. 1, 
p. 26. 


MEAT PACKING: Armour’s Beef, July 15, p. 19; Wilson-Jones 
Co., Point Counter Point, Dec. 15, p. 20. 


METAL FABRICATORS: See METALS. 


METALS: Mushrooming Metals, Oct. 1, p. 23; Copper Change 
—Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Nov. 1, p. 25; Metal Fabri- 
cator Lineup, Nov. 15, p. 20; Nickel Nurser (International 
Nickel Co. of Canada), Dec. 1, p. 21; Sounding Brass— 
Revere Copper & Brass, Dec. 15, p. 20. 


Minute Maid Corp.: Crazy Like a Fox, July 15, p. 22. 


MOTION PICTURES: Rogers’ Riders, July 1, p. 17; Twen- 
tieth’s Split (20th Century-Fox), July 15, p. 18; Canned 
Gems (Columbia Pictures), July 15, p. 18; Birthrate Birth- 
right, Sept. 1, p. 18; Movie Makers’ Lineup, Sept. 1, p. 19; 
One Man’s Gibbon, Sept. 15, p. 24; Paradise Lost?, Oct. 15, 
p. 30; New Blood, Nov. 1, p. 22; Cinerama, Nov. 15 


» p. 32; 
Bear on Bulls, (Columbia Pictures), Dec. 15, p. 21; RKO's 
Big Blow, Dec. 15, p. 23. 


MOVIE MAKERS: See MOTION PICTURES. 
MUTUAL FUNDS: Which Kind of Mutual?, July 15, p. 23. 
Nash, James: Trade Marks, July 15, p. 30. 


NATURAL GAS: Peace River Gas, July 15, p. 27; Job and 
the FPC—Northern Natural Gas Co., Oct. 15, p. 36; Texas 
in New England, Dec. 15, p. 14; Natural Gas Lineup, Dec. 
15, p. 16; Man Bites Dog—Northern Natural Gas Co., Dec. 


15, p. 24; New Industry Pulling Old Boner, Malcolm Forbes 
Edit., July 1, p. 11. 


New Ideas: Every issue. 


New Products: See New Ideas. 


New York Central Railroad: CN 1: Goodbye Gus, Sept. 1, p. 


24; CN 2: Hello Bill!, Sept. 1,-p. 25; CN 3: Where Do 
You Go from Here?, Sept. 1, p. 26. 


Norfolk Southern Ry: Special Situation, Sept. 1, p. 16. 


Northern Natural Gas Co.: Job and the FPC, Oct. 15, p. 36; 
Man Bites Dog, Dec. 15, p. 24. 


Northwest Airlines: General in Airlines, Nov. 15, p. 34. 
Odlum, Floyd B.: Odlum’s Rock, July 1, p. 12. 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT: IBM, Top Grower, Oct. 1, p. 42. 


OIL: Boiling Oilmen, July 1, p. 24; An Analyst Looks at the 
Oils, July 15, p. 14; 35 for 66—Phillips Petroleum Corp., 
Sept. 1, p. 12; Washington on Oil, Malcolm Forbes Edit., 
Sept. 15, p. 17; Lushest Gushers, Oct. 1, p. 37; Oil Money, 
Oct. 15, p. 34; Williston Willies, Nov. 1, p. 23; California’s 
Crude, Dec. 1, p. 20; Mid-South on Texas, Dec. 15, p. 20. 


Pabco Products Co.: Pabco’s Paperman, Sept. 15, p. 22. 
Parke, Davis & Co.: A Shot for P,D, Sept. 15, p. 18. 
PENMAKERS: Ballpoint Cadillac, Dec. 1, p. 18. 


PENSION PLANS: Pension Fund Buys the Business, B. C. 
Forbes Edit., Dec. 1, p. 12. 


Pepper, Dr.: Peppery Gusher, July 1, p. 22. 
Phillips Petroleum Corp.: 35 for 66, Sept. 1, p. 12. 
Pick, Franz: Pickpockets, Dec, 15, p. 22. 

Pillsbury Mills: Pillsbury’s Progress, July 1, p. 27. 
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PRICES: A. & P. vs. Arnall, July 15, p. 27; Inflation—Another 
Round, Malcolm Forbes Edit., Aug. 15, p. 10; Collusion 
Confusion, Malcolm Forbes Edit., Aug. 15, p. 10; Why 
Prices Continue Up, Malcolm Forbes Edit., Oct. 15, p. 15; 
Straus Whistling Dixie?, Nov. 15, p. 31; Pickpockets. Dec. 
15, p. 22. 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPH: Hi-Fi and Fancy, Dec. 1, p. 20. 


RAILROADS: Peachy Project, July 1, p. 27; Special Situation 
—Norfolk-Southern Railway, Sept. 1, p. 16; CN 1: Goodbye 
Gus, Sept. 1, p. 24; CN 2: Hellow Bill!, Sept. 1, p. 25; 
CN 3: Where Do You Go from Here?, Sept. 1, p. 26; 
Eastern Railroad Lineup, Dec. 1, p. 24; 21 Lean Kine— 
Baltimore & Ohio, Dec. 15, p. 23. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT: Fat GAT — General American 
Transportation, July 15, p. 21; Westinghouse Eases the 
Brakes, Sept. 15, p. 24; The Hard Pull—Diesel Engines, 
Dec. 15, p. 22. 


RELIGION: A Text, every issue. 
Remington Rand, Inc.: Douglas MacArthur Joins, Sept. 1, p. 21. 


RETAILING: Hess’ Price War, July 1, p. 20; The Best Sellers, 
Oct. 1, p. 31; Straus Whistling Dixie?, Nov. 15, p. 31. 


Reuter & Bragdon: Report on Annual Reports, July 1, p. 20. 
Revere Copper & Brass Co.: Sounding Brass, Dec. 15, p. 20. 
Rexall Drug Co.: Vitamin Venture, Nov. 1, p. 27. 

Reynolds Metals Co.: Thirsty Aluminumen, Dec. 1, p. 19. 


Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co.: Yankee-Type Rebels, Nov. 1. 
p. 14. 


RKO Pictures Corp.: New Blood, Nov. 1, p. 22; RKO’s Big 
Blow, Dec. 15, p. 23. 


Rogers, Roy: Rogers’ Riders, July 1, p. 17. 

RUBBER: West Meets East, Sept. 15, p. 22. 

Rystan Co.: Not-So-Green Rystan, July 1, p. 25. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.: Peachy Project, July 1, p. 27. 


SELLING: Expenses Can Wreck Salesmen, B. C. Forbes Edit., 
Nov. 1, p. 12. 


SHIPPING: Hans across the Sea, July 1, p. 21; Hard Hart 
(U.S. Lines), July 1, p. 21; Eagle to Dollar (Dollar Lines) , 
July 1, p. 24; America Rules the Waves, B. C. Forbes Edit., 
July 15, p. 10; Top Banana—(United Fruit Co.), Aug. 1, 
p. 12; Heartbreak Harry, Sept. 15, p. 22; “Money Isn’t 
Everything” (Amer. Hawaiian SS. Co.), Sept. 15, p. 25; 
Fruitco, Oct. 1, p. 46; Alphabet Stew—National Shipping 
Authority, Nov. 1, p. 24; Whad He Say?—(Matson Navi- 
gation Co.), Nov. 15, p. 35; Moneyed Mooremac—(Moore- 
McCormack Lines), Nov. 15, p. 36; Jack Jake?—(Ameri- 
can Export Lines), Dec. 15, p. 25. 


SIDE LINES: This Is You, July 1, p. 3; How’s the Patient?, 
July 15, p. 5; Of Making Many Books ..., Aug. 1, p. 5; 
As One Publisher to Another, Aug. 15, p. 3; Live Bait for 
Readers, Sept. 1, p. 3; Calling the Shots, Sept. 15, p. 5; 
The Forbes Index, Oct. 1, p. 5; Air and Compare, I, Oct. 
15, p. 5; Air and Compare, II, Nov. 1, p. 5; Growth Story, 
Nov. 15, p. 5; What’s in a Bullpen?, Dec. 1, p. 5; An Old 
Point Sharpened, Dec. 15, p. 3. 


Silicone: Silicone Set-To, Sept. 1, p. 21. 
Smith (A. 0.) Corp.: Milwaukee’s Smith, July 1, p. 17. 


South: South’s Evolution Natural, B. C. Forbes Edit., Dec. 1, 
p. 12. 


SOYBEANS: Jumping Bean, Sept. 1, p. 23. 


STEEL: Steel’s Fast Burn, July 1, p. 26; New Head at the 
Old Homestead—U. S. Steel, Dec. 15, p. 26; Steel’s Homer 
—Bethlehem Steel, Dec. 15, p. 26. 


Stewart-Warner Corp.: Hot and Cold, July 1, p. 20. 

Stock Exchange: Buried Tombstones, Oct. 15, p. 34. 

STOCK MARKET: The Averages, July 1, p. 18; Stock Market 
Outlook, Malcolm Forbes Edit., Aug. 15, p. 10; Mr. Dow’s 
Theory, Nov. 15, p. 29; The Brave Bulls, . 1, p. 14. 

Stock Options: Dat Ole Debbil Stock Option, July 15, p. 28. 

STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS: Report on Reports, July 1, 


p. 20; Dat Ole Debbil Stock Option, July 15, p. 28; Annual 


Stockholder Summary, Aug. 1, p. 23; See ANNUAL RE- 
PORTS. 


STOCKHOLDERS: Annual Stockholder Summary, Aug. Il, 
p. 23. 


TAXES: Lest You Forget, Malcolm Forbes Edit., Sept. 15, 
p. 16. 


TELEVISION: Pay-As-You-See-It, Malcolm Forbes Edit., Sept. 
15, p. 17; Admiral under Full Steam, Oct. 15, p. 32; 
Abrams’ Ante—Emerson Radio Corp., Nov. 1, p. 26; TV 
Lets Its Belt Out, Dec. 1, p. 26. 

Texas Co.: Williston Willies, Nov. 1, p. 23. 

TEXTILES: U. S. Finishing’s Dirty Linen, July 1, p. 23; 
“From Lousy to Bad”—Textron, Inc., Sept. 1, p. 16; 
Goodbye, River—Dan River Mills, Oct. 15, p. 30; Burmil’s 
Woolgathering, Dec. 1, p. 19. 

Textron, Inc.: “From Lousy to Bad,” Sept. 1, p. 16. 

Thew Shovel Co.: Thew’s Shovelful, Dec. 1, p. 18. 


Thomas, Lowell: Lowell Thomas Golfing Miracle, B. C. Forbes 
Edit., Nov. 15, p. 17. 


THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE: Every issue. 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co.: Timken’s Spinning Axle, Oct. 15, 
p. 30. 


TOBACCO: In for a Penny, July 1, p. 26; Big Tobacco— 
American Tobacco Co., Oct. 15, p. 16; Yankee-Type Rebels 
—R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Nov. 1, p. 14. 

Trans World Airlines: TWA Trekking, Dec. 1, p. 21. 

Tung-Sol Electric Co.: New Names on ’Change, July 1, p. 23. 

Union Oil Co. of Calif.: California’s Crude, Dec. 1, p. 20. 

United Fruit Co.: Top Banana, Aug. 1, p. 12. 

U. S. Finishing Co.: U. S. Finishing’s Dirty Linen, July 1, p. 23. 

United States Lines: Hard Hart, July 1, p. 21. 


U. S. ey Corp.: New Head at the Old Homestead, Dec. 15, 
p. 26. 


UNUSUAL INCIDENTS: Dr. Joseph F. Videtti—A Shot-Gun 
Birth, July 1, p. 11; Philip D. Wagoner—Phil Learned Not 
to Worry, July 15, p. 13; John N. Collyer—90 Days 
Become 10 Years, Aug. 1, p. 11; Max Bachrach—“Did 
Your Customer Fall into a Sewer?”, Sept. 1, p. 11. 


UTILITIES: Power Play, July 1, p. 17; Plug for Enterprise, 
Sept. 15, p. 25. 


Vitamin Corp. of America: Vitamin Venture, Nov. 1, p. 27. 
Western Machinery Co.: Jack’s Bean Stalk, Dec. 15, p. 22. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co.: Westinghouse Eases the Brakes, 
Sept. 15, p. 24. 


Williston Basin: Williston Willies, Nov. 1, p. 23. 


Wilson, Charles E. (GM): Charles E. Wilson, Ideal Selection, 
B. C. Forbes Edit., Dec. 15, p. 12. 


Wurdack Chemical Co.: Silicone Set-To, Sept. 1, p. 21. 








